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Why are companies racing to globalize their Web 
sites? Page 46. How are they doing it? Page 56 
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THE ar WAY 


PF ODAY, E-COMMERCE SECURITY USUALLY 
means a patched-together collection 
of reactionary defenses — slapped 

. onas an afterthought. But Deborah 

Radcliff reports that there is a better way: It 

requires building systems with security in mind 

at the outset, with an encapsulated operating 
system, code-level review of applications, 
distributed firewalls and more granular 

access controls. 


Story begins on page 58. | 
| and soft drink giant to pursue a 
| yet-to-be-determined dream job 
| inthe New Economy. 

In doing so, he follows sever- l2 
| al other high-profile CIOs who E 
| have recently vacated top in- | 
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| in the wake of 
| signed June 30 by 
| Clinton giving electronic signa- 
| tures the same legal standing as 
| their ink counterparts. The law 


| the Electronic 
| Global 


| merce 


| Fortune 


| ternet. 


NANOTUBE CHIC 


Carbon nanotubes have a cult following and 
offer advantages over silicon. Page 57 


HAPPY HOLIDAYS 


Web retailers are applying the tough lessons they learned 
during last year’s holiday shopping period. Page 38 
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STANDARDS ISSUE 


MARS E-SIGNATURES 


| Despite legal standing, lack of technology 


standards may hinder corporate adoption 


| BY JAIKUMAR VIJAYAN 

| AND KATHLEEN OHLSON 

| A lack of common standards 
among competing public-key 
| infrastructure 
| and validation processes could 
| slow corporate deployment of 
| digital signature 


Sen no 
| works, users and ana- ONLINE 


net- 


lysts warned 

The cautions come 
a law 
President 


takes effect Oct. 1. 
The bill, officially known as 
Signatures in 
and National Com- 
Act, is expected to re- 
move the legal barriers to us- 


| Schuckenbrock seeks 


a “Pp e-commerce spot 


BY JULIA KING 


What do you do after taking | 


the Pepsi Challenge? 
Steve Schuckenbrock, who 
became PepsiCo Inc.'s ClOa 


little more than two years ago | 
and went on to slash its IT costs | 
by more than $50 million per | 


year, is leaving the snack food 


formation technology posts at 
500 companies to 
heed the siren song of the In- 
Think former Pacific 


technologies | 


ing electronic signatures in 
e-commerce transactions. But 
first, users will need to over- 
come some serious interoper- 
ability issues related to the 
public-key infrastructure on 
which digital signature sys- 
tems are established, 
a vice 
president at Identrus 
LLC in New York. 
Identrus formed 
by eight of the world’s largest 
banks to provide a global, fully 
interoperable infrastructure 
business-to-busi- 


| said Laura Rime, 
j 
’ 
; 


was 


for secure 
ness commerce. 

“The lack of interoperability 
{among vendor products] is a 
significant barrier to the adop- 
tion of digital 
Rime said. 


signatures,” 


PEPSI CIO AIMS T0 JOIN NEW ECONOMY 


Gas & Electric Co. CIO John 
Keast, who is now CIO at 
Houston-based NetworkOil 
Inc., an Internet marketplace 
in the energy industry. 

Other big companies, like 
W. W. Grainger Inc. in Chicago 
and software maker Autodesk 
Inc. in San Rafael, Calif., have 


Pepsi CIO, page 77 


| SCHUCKENBROCK was at fore- 
| front of a massive IT overhaul 


“The lack of standards and 
ease of use will hinder the de- 
velopment of robust digital 


signatures,” echoed Marcelo 
Halpern, an 
firm Gordon & Giickson LLC 
in Chicago. Digital signatures 


are basically specially encrypt- 


attorney at law 


ed codes in an electronic mes- 
sage that let a recipient estab- 
lish the authenticity of the per- 
son sending the message. 
E-Signatures, page 16 


E-MAIL PROBE 
TRIGGERS FIRINGS 


Merck takes tough 
stance on Net abuse 


BY JENNIFER DISABATINO 
As part of an ongoing corpo- 
rate crackdown, 
and contractors at 
tical giant Merck & Co. 
week faced discipline, includ- 
ing dismissal, for inappropri- 
ate e-mail and Internet usage 
While Merck spokeswoman 
Sharyn Bearse confirmed the 


employees 
pharmaceu- 


last 


most recent disciplinary mea- 
sures, she wouldn’t say how 
many employees had been ter- 
minated or otherwise disci- 
plined. Bearse also declined to 
say how many employees had 
been subjected to e-mail and 
Internet monitoring or what, 
specifically, employees had 
communicated or downloaded 
to provoke the measures. 
Shortly before a February an- 
nouncement of employee termi- 
nations related to e-mail and In- 
ternet abuse, Whitehouse Sta- 
tion, N.J.-based Merck instituted 


| a companywide standards and 


values program, Bearse said. 
Within two years, all 65,000 
Merck employees around the 

Merck, page 77 
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BIG MAJOR ON CAMPUS 


While enrollments for traditional computer science degrees are slightly on the 
rebound, those in MIS programs are through the roof, with many schools reporting 


300% enrollment gains. Page 44 


NEVER 
T00 THIN 


Corporate IT is moving 
toward a thin-client 
model to cut costs, relieve 
management headaches, 
ease software upgrades 
and bolster security, but 
these thin clients look a 
lot like PCs. Page 62 
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MAINFRAME APP sales 33 
drop as users re-evaluate long 

term deals and wait for new 

hardware. 


FEDS WRESTLE with regu- 


lations to keep disaster infor- 


35 


mation off the Internet, fearing 
terrorists may use it as a guide. 


USERS FUME about losses 


caused by outages at Verio, a 
Web hosting service. 


HELP DESK GROUPS re- 


unite, after acquisitions and ac- 
rimony splinter support effort 


ONLINE BANK ADDS brick- 


and-mortar offices in an effort 
to sell its services as a benefit 
employers can offer workers. 


LINUX LEAPS beyond its 
role as a free Web server — but 
users are still cautious about it. 


PEOPLESOFT PREPARES 
its long-awaited next release 
with Web-based client and 
wireless access. 


FTC PROBES B-to-B busi- 

ness models, asking users for 
help mapping antitrust rules 

for the Web. 


NIKE HIJACKING raises 
question of whether it or Net- 
work Solutions is to blame for 
domain-name theft. 


ae 


Editorial/Letters ... 26,27, 29 

How to Contact CW 

Shark Tank 
Stock Ticker | 27 


Company Index 


OP 


JULY I 


PIONEERS LAUNCH pure 


R&D venture with no plans to 
market products themselves. 


COMPANIES CITE employee 
referrals as the top means of 
recruiting talent. Find out how 
to get your staff on board. 


WORKSTYLES 
IT WORKERS FIND iittic 
time for both work and person- 
al lives, and for many, proper 
diet and exercise are the first 


sacrifices. 


ONLINE RETAILERS GET 


ready for the holidays by trying 
to avoid repeating the glitches 
of last year’s online shopping 
rush. 


TOYSRUS.COM CEO talks 


about last year’s holiday season 
fiascoes and preparations for 
this year. 

QUICKSTUDY 
GLOBALIZATION is on the 
minds of e-commerce opera- 
tions around the world, as they 
rush to ready their Web sites 
for international customers. 


INIONS 


PATRICIA KEEFE accuses 


Larry Ellison not only of espi- 
onage, but of hubris as well 


DAN GILLMOR questions 
Mare Andreessen’s motives in 
becoming rival Microsoft's In- 
ternet partner. 


ALLAN E. ALTER writes that 


many CEOs could learn a lot 


), 2000 


TECHNOLOGY 


50 PC EXPO HIGHLIGHTS 
IT tools and provides more 
proof that the world is going 
wireless. 


BOEING PILOTS an auto- 
mated approach to sharing 
data between a legacy main- 
frame application and newer, 
off-the-shelf product data man- 
agement tools. 

HACK OF THE MONTH 
NAPSTER EXPOSES corpo- 
rate systems to a program that 
can disguise files 
QUICKSTUDY 

WEB SITE globalization 
means configuring your site so 
that it can market and sell 
products outside your country. 


FUTURE WATCH 
CARBON NANOTUBES are 
microscopic structures that 

some say will replace silicon in 


electronic devices. 


FOOLPROOF SECURITY 
means erasing the lines be- 
tween security and business 
processes. 


about leadership in the 21st 
century from IT executives. 


DAVID FOOTE warns that IT 
organizations must protect 
themselves against increasing- 
ly rapacious recruiting firms. 

33 KEVIN FOGARTY says it’s 
not surprising dot-coms are 
flaming; it’s how they’re doing 
it that disappoints. 


36 PETER G. W. KEEN pre- 


This Week Online 


Make sure to stop by our redesigned 
Web site to check out what’s happening 


on our new Community Pages 


= Computerworld.com features an inter- 
esting discussion with Computer- 
world technology evaluations editor 
Robert Mitchell (above) on our Win- 
dows 2000 Community Page 
Mitchell is discussing new MCSE re- 
quirements and how Microsoft may 
be throwing the baby out with the 
bathwater. 


= Also Hal Loevy, vice president of 
global marketing and partnerships at 
SGSonSITE, talks about security and 
trust online in our B-to-B/E-commerce 
Community. 


nee SEEN a ones ee ee 


dicts that eCRM will yield 
twice the payoffs of ERP — or 
twice the problems. 


JOE AUER says software 
rights and obligations issues 
are hugely important in nego- 
tiating outsourcing deals. 


FRANK HAYES warns that 


domain-name bills and renew- 
able software licenses are the 
quickest way for IT to get it- 
self in hot water. 


www.computerworld.com 





Compaq, IBM 
Sign Storage Pact 


Compaq Computer Corp. and IBM 
last week announced a long-term, 
$1 billion agreement to sell each 
other's storage software and hard- 
ware. Compag CEO Michael Capel- 
las predicted that the deal will im- 
prove the interoperability of storage 
networking technology, thus mak- 
ing such networks easier for enter- 
prises to deploy and manage. 

Under the terms of the deal, Com- 
paq will sell IBM’s high-end Shark 
storage servers and some systems 
management software from Tivoli 
Systems Inc. in Austin, Texas. In re- 
turn, IBM will sell Compaq’s Stor- 
ageWorks Modular Array 8000 sys- 
tems and software, which use IBM 
high-speed hard-disk drives. IBM 
will also support Compagq's Versa- 
Stor software, which guides various 
platforms to help users find files in 
a single data storage area. 
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Online Privacy 
Guidelines Released 


The 300-member Internet Advertis- 
ing Bureau (IAB) last week released 
its first-ever voluntary online priva- 
cy guidelines. The guidelines set 
minimum acceptable standards for 
collecting and using information 
gleaned from visitors to members’ 
Web sites. 

Members of the New York-based 
IAB will be required to establish and 
post online privacy policies that will 
explain what data is being collected 
about site visitors and how the in- 
formaticn will be used and stored, 
along with a statement about the 
security of the information. 


Qwest/US West 
Deal Means Layoffs 


Joseph Nacchio, chairman and CEO 
of Qwest Communications Inter- 
national Inc., last week said the 
Denver-based telecommunications 
and broadband Internet services 
vendor will lay off workers and 
close some offices in the wake of 
the completion of its $43.5 billion 
acquisition of US West Inc. in Engle- 
wood, Colo., on June 30. Nacchio 
didn’t specify how many of the com- 
bined company's 71,000 employees 
will be let go in order to eliminate 
redundancies created by the merger. 
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Vendor Woes Underscore 
icensing Angst 


Big-Iron App L 


But analysts say weak CA, BMC earnings 
might not mean a broader slowdown 


BY JAIKUMAR VIJAYAN 
COMBINATION 
of several long 
standing software 
pricing issues and 
word of an earlier 

than-expected release of a new 

generation of IBM mainframes 
later this year contributed to 
the disastrous quarters Com 
puter Associates International 

Inc. and BMC Software Inc. an 

nounced last week 

But their woes aren’t neces 
sarily indicative of a broader 
industrywide mainframe sales 
slowdown, analysts said. 

Both CA and BMC stunned 
Wall week with 
dramatically reduced earnings 
Islandia, N.Y.-based 


CA, which was expected to re 


Street last 
forecasts 


port first-quarter earnings of 
55 cents per share, lowered its 
estimates to 26 to 31 cents per 
share. Meanwhile, 
based BM( 


18 to 21 cents per share, com 


Houston 
said it would earn 


pared with expectations of 46 
cents per share 

Both companies blamed their 
results on lower-than-expected 
mainframe software sales 
particularly in Europe — and 
on their inability to close sev 


eral major contracts. 


Contributing Factors 


Several short- and long-term 
issues may be contributing to 
that situation, said users and 
analysts, such as the following: 
w@ Software prices that contin- 
ue to 
hardware prices are dropping 
Corporations spend up to 10 


grow steeply even as 


times more on mainframe soft 
ware than on S/390 hardware 
upgrades, said Colin Rankine, 
an analyst at Cambridge, Mass.- 
based Giga Information Group 
Inc. As a result, there is a grow- 
ing reluctance among corpo- 
rate customers to enter into 
long-term (five- to seven-year) 
software licensing deals. 

mAtemporary slowdown in 
mainframe hardware sales in 
anticipation of IBM’s 
generation 64-bit mainframes 


next- 


code named Freeway 
which are expected to ship in 
The 


prov ide 


the fourth quarter sys 


tems will not only 
nearly twice as much perfor 
mance as current systems but 
should also generate more at 
tractive software licensing and 
bundling schemes 

“Freeway may have put a 
hold on decision-making while 
companies evaluate the change 
[in the and 


mance] said 


perfor 
David 
an analyst at ITcentrix 


pricing 

scenario,” 
Flover. 
Inc., a mainframe consultancy 


Big (Iron) Hitters 


in Mountain View, Calif. 

“People are 
[the 
technology is like] and which 
vendors are going to play with” 


trying to see 


what new mainframe 


new pricing schemes for the 


systems, said Dan Kaberon, 
parallel sysplex manager at 
Hewitt Associates LLC, a hu 
man resources outsourcing firm 


in Lincolnshire, IIl. 


Customer Push 


The slowdown in mainframe 
software sales may also indi- 
cate that users are finally push- 
ing back against capacity- 
based licensing schemes that 
force customers to pay for soft- 
ware based on the size of their 
mainframe complexes rather 


There was little to indicate a mainframe software slowdown 
until last week’s unexpected earnings warning. 


Computer Associates 
Revenue 

Profit 

BMC Software 
Revenue 

Profit 


$2.13B 
$551M 


$476.4M 
$123.2M 


$1.81B 
$424.8M 


$426.3M 
$105.6M 


than on their actual use of the 
software, Rankine said. 

“There is some civil disobe- 
dience going on for sure,” he 
said. “People 
products and are negotiating 
much more a 


are canceling 


ggressively” than 
before. 

Connecticut Natural Gas in 
Hartford, for example, is slow- 
ly shifting its applications off 
of mainframes and onto client 
server systems. Driving the 
move is a shortage of new 
mainframe applications, cou- 
pled with the rising cost of 
maintaining legacy software, 
said Joe Quinn, manager of fi- 
nancial and administrative sys 
tems at the gas distributor. 

Slowing MIPS sales as users 
absorb the 
they installed in preparation 
for Y2k may also account for 
the depressed software sales, 
said Mike Egan, a mainframe 
software contract specialist at 
Stamford, Conn.-based Meta 
Group Inc. 

For example, Egan negoti- 
ated 25 mainframe software li- 
censing deals last September. 
This quarter, he handled only 
six deals. D 


MORE 


For more on the companies’ financial 


results, see page 75. 
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Microsoft Users Seek Answers at DevCon 


Middleware raises 
hopes, but users 
cautious about C# 


BY LEE COPELAND 
At Microsoft 


sional Developers Conference 


Corp.'s Profes- 


in Orlando this week, users are 
hoping the computing giant 


will lift the covers on a slew of 


new initiatives. 

For the past few weeks, Mi- 
crosoft has been doling out bits 
of information about its com- 
puting future. 
The linchpin initiative, Micro- 
soft.Net, is a middleware plat- 
form that will allow services to 


architecture’s 


be exchanged across Internet 
applications and devices. 

But users said they have a lot 
of questions about other parts 
of that plan, including Micro- 
soft’s C# development langu- 
age, Visual Studio.Net devel- 
opment tools, Component Ob- 
ject Model and protocols like 
XML and Simple Object Ac- 
cess Protocol. 

Microsoft 
make it easier for C 


C# will 
and C++ 
developers to create objects 
that run on the new Microsoft.- 
Net infrastructure and 
operate with other platforms 
and applications. Microsoft has 
promised that C# will become 
an open standard. 

Microsoft officials said they 


claims 


inter- 


will furnish more details on C# 
at the conference. 

Meanwhile, 
cautiously optimistic. 

“From the 
sounds conceptually like a 
good idea, but I’m still waiting 
for feedback from my troops 
about it,” said Peter Janak, CIO 
at Delphi Automotive Systems 
Corp. in Troy, Mich. 

C# “sounds good in theory,” 
agreed Rodney Bergren, a de- 
veloper at Des Moines Area 
Community Coliege in Iowa. 

“But I’m not sure everything 
will go Microsoft in the next 
three years, so learning anoth- 
er Microsoft language may not 
make sense at this time,” he 
added. D 


users remain 


top level, C# 
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Feds Oppose Net Access 
‘Io Chemical Disaster Info 


Claims the public documents could aid 
terrorists in planning U.S. attacks 


BY PATRICK THIBODEAU 


HE Environmental 
Protection Agen 
cy (EPA) is poised 


to release a set of 


regulations meant 
to keep worst-case chemical 
disaster information off the In 
ternet, where it would be easi 
ly accessible to terrorists. But a 
draft 


mostly 


proposal is drawing 


skepticism from all 
sides, with the consensus that 
it’s impossible to keep public 
information off the Internet. 
Chemical companies are re- 
quired by law to provide the 
EPA with reports detailing 
what would happen in the 
event of a “worst-case” chemi- 


cal release or explosion, like 


the 1984 Bhopal, India, chemi 
that killed 


2,000 people. But in re 


sponse to warnings by the U.S 


cal disaster 


than 


more 


Department of Justice that the 
information — if posted on the 


Internet could provide 


‘one-stop shopping” for ter- 
rorists, Congress passed a law 
last year barring the electronic 
distribution of the data. 


A Matter of Time 


As a result of that law, the 
EPA has drafted a proposal that 
would require the creation of 
50 reading rooms across the 
U.S. where the public can view 
chemical and disaster informa- 
tion on thousands of compa- 
nies. Users would have to show 
personal identification to view 


Privacy Advocates Decry 
Sale of Toysmart Records 


val for a public sale of the firm’s 
remaining assets. The court 
gave Toysmart permission to 


Truste says retailer 
is breaking contract 
BY LINDA ROSENCRANCE 


An organization that 
oped a set of online data-priva- 


devel- 


cy guidelines is taking legal ac- 
tion aimed at stopping failed 
Internet retailers from selling 
their customer lists and other 
information to third parties. 
San Jose-based Truste said it 
plans to file a brief in U.S. 
Bankruptcy Court in Massa- 
chusetts in an attempt to pre- 
vent Toysmart.com Inc. from 


selling customer data as part of 


a liquidation process that be- 
gan after the online toy store 
closed its virtual doors in May. 

Toysmart, which filed for 
Chapter ll bankruptcy protec- 
tion last month, included its 
customer lists and database 
among the items it wants to 
dispose of in a motion seeking 
the bankruptcy court’s appro- 


with the bidding 
process pending a July 26 hear- 
ing on the public-sale motion. 


proceed 


But Toysmart was a partici- 
pant in Truste’s program, and 
Truste spokesman Dave Steer 
claimed that the sale of the 
Waltham, Mass., company’s 
customer records would vio- 
late Toysmart’s legally binding 
contract with Truste, as well as 
the privacy policy that 
posted on Toysmart’s Web site. 

“Toysmart.com entered into 
with their cus- 
tomers saying they would not 
release customer data to third 
parties,” Steer said. “And we’re 
making the assertion that 
Toysmart is in breach of [that] 
contract and what it is doing is 
illegal.” Truste has also asked 
the Federal Trade Commission 
(FTC) to investigate 
mart’s actions, he added. 

Toysmart officials couldn't 


was 


a contract 


Toys- 


the data and would be limited 
to accessing information about 
10 chemical facilities a month. 
Moreover, users wouldn’t be 
able to reproduce any of the 
material but could take notes. 
The EPA is expected to release 
its final regulations on Aug. 5, 
an agency official said. 

But Donna Duessel, corpo- 
rate environmental manager at 
R. T. Vanderbilt Co., a specialty 
chemical maker in Norwalk, 
Conn., said she believes that 
limiting access only increases 
amount of time it will take for 
the data to turn up on the In- 
ternet. “Maybe this is just my 
cynicism or skepticism, but the 
data will be out there,” said 
Duessel, who said she believes 
availability of the information 
should be limited to the local 
community surrounding a giv- 
en chemical facility. 

In a letter to the EPA, East- 
Chemical Co. 


man said the 


be reached for comment, and 
Alex 
Boston-based attorneys repre- 


Rodolakis, one of the 
senting the company in its 
bankruptcy case, didn’t return 
a phone call. Meanwhile, a 
spokesman for the FTC said he 
could neither confirm nor 
deny that the commission is 


looking into the matter. 


How Truste 
Works for 
Consumers 


A Truste seal displayed on a 
Web site means that the com- 
pany will disclose the following 
information to consumers: 


u What persona tionis being 


ered about then 


w How the information will be us 


w The identity of third parties with 


whom the information will be shared 


consumers 
rding how the collected information 


will be used 


@ Safeguards in place to protect 
information from loss, misuse or 
alteration 

w How consumers can upda 


inaccuracies in their information 


proposed rule doesn’t go far 
The Kingsport, Tenn., 
wants 


enough 
company 
limited to 10 facilities per year 
rather than 10 per month 
Environmental and right-to 


user access 


know groups have also faulted 
the plan. 

“It severely limits the pub- 
lic’s freedom to communicate 
about the dangerous practices 
in the chemical industry,” said 
Paul Orum, director of the 
Working Group on Communi- 
ty Right-to-Know in Washing- 
ton. The regulations, however, 
won't dissemination of 
the data, Orum said. “The in- 
formation will get out, slowly, 
in a disorganized way,” he said. 

Industry trade 
worried not only about securi- 


stop 


groups are 


ty issues but about the use of 
public data to gain competitive 
intelligence. “I think that those 
conducting competitive espi- 
will use means 


onage every 


Toysmart, which was major- 
ity-owned by The Walt Disney 
Co. in Burbank, Calif., is just 
one of about a half-dozen on- 
line retailers that went out of 
business this spring as funding 
began to dry up for unprof- 
itable Internet ventures. 

The 
proposed sale of Toysmart’s 
customer list comes amidst a 
high-profile debate about 
whether the federal 
ment should pass privacy leg- 
islation or continue allowing 


controversy over the 


govern- 


companies to regulate them- 


selves. 


Jason Catlett, president of 


privacy advocate Junkbusters 
Corp. in Green Brook, N,J., said 
a federally enforceable law is 
the only way to guarantee the 
privacy of online shoppers. 
“This is one of the many cases 
where the current legal 
processes are grossly unsatis- 
factory,” he said. 
“There’s not a lot 
around the issue of privacy in 
the U.S.,” said Jonathan Mos- 
kin, an intellectual property 
lawyer at the New York law 
firm Pennie and Edmonds LLP. 
“But Truste may have a claim 
for breach of contract, which 
could very well result in the 


of law 
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ae ee 
Paper or 
Internet? 


The EPA wants the public to 
have access to “worst-case” 
chemical disaster scenarios but 
doesn’t want this potentially 
terrorist-friendly information 
to appear on the Internet. The 
agency has drafted proposals 
that will be finalized Aug. 5. 

w The EPA wi blish 50 reading rooms 
throughout the U.S. for public access to the 
disaster scenario materials 

a Users will have to show identification 


ion will be 
allowed, but visitors can take notes 


w No mechanical reprodu 


w Users will be limited to ac 

mation on 10 scenarios per month 
available to them, and this 
would be yet another data 
point available to them. So yes, 
it would have a competitive 
impact,” said Michael Walis, 
senior counsel at the American 
Chemistry Council Inc. in Ar- 
lington, Va. However, he said 
he believes the regulation will 
“substantially deter” release of 
the data on the Internet. D 


court issuing an injunction 
against [the sale proposed by] 
Toysmart.” 

The Toysmart case last week 
prompted Rep. Spencer Ba- 
chus (R-Ala.) to 
plans to introduce legislation 
that would make it illegal for 
bankrupt companies to sell pri- 
vate information they original- 
ly told customers they would- 
n’t share. 

Steer said Truste has also en- 
listed the help of Massachu- 
setts Lt. Gov. Jane Swift and the 
attorney general. In 
June of last year, Swift filed pri- 
vacy legislation aimed at pro- 
tecting the personal informa- 
tion of Massachusetts con- 
sumers by preventing online 
companies from selling that 
data to third parties without an 
individual’s consent. 

But the bill is stalled in a leg- 
islative committee, and Swift 
said state government officials 
are trying to determine what, if 
anything, they can do in the 
Toysmart case. 

“There are a lot of questions 
about whether privacy protec- 
tions are better considered at 
the [state or] federal level,” she 
said. “But there’s no movement 
in the [FTC].”D 
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4 -800-FLOWERS. roy is one of the world’s lead- 
ing and fastest growing online retailers. With a 
complex network of thousands of florists world- 
wide offering over 7,500 products — reliability, 
speed, and efficiency are crucial. ° 
Unicenter TNG® monitors and manages 
1-800-FLOWERS.COM’s worldwide infrastructure 
and support systems, enabling them to fulfill 
online orders 
with subsecond 6 
cormeatuces 1-800-flowersicom 
to over eight 
million customers. To help ensure the reliability of 
1-800-FLOWERS.COM, Unicenter TNG proactively 
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EDS Scores a Hit With 
Defense Contract 


Electronic Data Systems Corp. in 
Plano, Texas, has landed a $2.1 bil- 
lion contract with British defense 
contractor Rolls-Royce PLC to pro- 
vide electronic-business, consulting 
and supply-chain management ser- 
vices. EDS said the agreement, 
which runs through 2012, extends 
a relationship signed in 1996 with 
Rolls-Royce’s aerospace business. 


AOL Invests in Speech 


Software Company 


America Online Inc. has taken a 
stake in SpeechWorks International 
Inc., a maker of voice-recognition 
software in Boston, to capitalize 

on the hot market for voice access 
to online services via telephone. 
Dulles, Va.-based AOL agreed to 
purchase $5 million in Speech- 
Works common stock, according to 
documents filed with U.S. securities 
regulators late last week by Speech- 
Works. AOL may increase its initial 
investment - about 1% of Speech- 
Works’ stock - by exercising stock 
warrants that could give it up to 4% 
of the company. SpeechWorks filed 
to raise up to $71 million in an initial 
public offering. 


Comverse to Buy 
Exalink for $480M 


Wireless communications equip- 
ment maker Comverse Technology 
Inc. agreed to acquire closely held 
Exalink Ltd. in Herzeliya, Israel, for 
about $480 million in stock. Wood- 
bury, N.Y.-based Comverse said 

the purchase gives it access to Ex- 
alink’s mobile internet platform, in- 
cluding its Wireless Application Pro- 
tocol gateway product, and its data- 
base for subscriber and platform 
management. 


NEC Plans for Mergers 


NEC Corp., Japan's largest semi- 
conductor maker and the world’s 
second-largest, said it will establish 
a $5.64 billion investment fund to 
spend mainly on U.S. mergers and 
acquisitions. The company also 
plans to list its stock on the New 
York Stock Exchange within the 
next three years. 


Verio to Reimburse 


Web Outage Victims 


But meager compensation may not be 
enough to appease hard-hit customers 


BY LEE COPELAND 
“N RESPONSE 
Web outages, 
Verio Inc. plans to offer 


to severe 


service 


affected customers one | 
month of free service — | 
worth about $150. But several | 


users said that gesture doesn’t 


begin to cover their mounting | 
| anew provider. 


losses. 


Officials at Verio, a Web 


hosting, e-mail and connectiv- | 
ity services firm in Englewood, | 
Colo., last week blamed out- | 


ages and service delays at 


more than 1,200 Web sites on | 


problems with updating rout- 
er configuration tables [Page 
One, July 3]. 

Some customers, 
Christopher Mott, president 
of Mott’s Miniatures & Doll 


such as 


Calif., couldn’t take online or- 


ders for seven days. Mott said | 


his site still wasn’t fully func- 


tional late last week, costing | 


him more than $14,000 in sales. 

“With 71% of my business 
coming from Internet sales, 
my losses will far exceed a 
voucher for one month’s free 
hosting,” he said. “I can’t even 
begin to calculate the loss in 


terms of goodwill or customer | 
confidence in our site and our | 


company.” 
“The fact that they are giv- 
ing us back $100 or $150 does 


not offset the thousands of dol- | 
lars in productivity losses; | 
throwing that bone is kind of a | 


joke,” said Michael Baraz, pres- 


ident of Automated Informa- | 


tion Management Inc., a Lom- 
bard, Ill.-based Web develop- 
ment firm. 


Customer Skepticism 


Verio officials declined to 


comment further. “Nothing has | 
changed since last week,” said |s 


spokeswoman Mona Peloquin. 
“It was a router problem. The 
service was restored.” 

“T have been told that it was 
always a router problem and 
that they were switching to a 
new data center. Yeah, right,” 
said Charlie Nunemaker, direc- 





tor of information systems at the 
North Shore-Barrington Asso- 
ciation of Realtors in North- 
brook, Ill. Because of “night- 
mare” Web service outages and 
poor response times in the past 
seven months, Nunemaker said, 
he stopped using Verio for | 
Web hosting and is looking for | 


“Blaming the problems on a | 
router sounds like a technical 
brush-off, because I can’t imag- 
ine that they only have one | 


nline Health 


| Firms aim to reduce 
House Shop Inc. in Buena Park, | 


costs, boost services 


BY JULEKHA DASH 
In an effort to lower costs and 
improve relationships with | 
their customers, a growing 
number of health insurers are | 
developing initiatives that al- | 
low members to request refer- 
rals, check eligibility and up- 
date enrollments online. 

Users and analysts said that 
such electronic health services 
should save health firms time 
and money by reducing call | 
center volume. That's critical, | 
given that some 15% of health | 
plan revenues are siphoned off | 
to pay for administrative costs. 

Getting there is the tricky | 





analyst Michael 
at Computer Eco- 


router,” said 
Erbschloe 
nomics Inc., a market research 
firm in Carlsbad, Calif. “Every- 
one has problems from time to 
time, but even if hardware fails, 
it can be swapped out in no 
time. This should not take five 
days — just 50 minutes, maybe.” 


“Lack of customer service | 
has always been a black cloud | 
over the company,” said finan- | 


cial analyst Brent Bracelin at 
Pacific Crest Securities in 
Portland, Ore. 


David Sutphin, president of | 


Dream Maker Software in En- 


| glewood, Colo., switched from 


Verio to another service pro- 
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AT A GLANCE 


Don’t Let It 
Happen to You 


Computer Economics Inc., a 
market research firm in Carls- 
bad, Calif., recommends that 
companies looking for a Web 
hosting firm do the following: 

mw Ask to see an outages log 

w Get a service-level agreement that spells 
out expectations 

@ Speak directly with other customers 


| vider three months ago, after 


he couldn’t update his online 
clip-art firm’s Web site for 10 
consecutive days. 

“Verio said the problem was 
with equipment on the return 
loop to us, but instead of help- 
ing, they said, ‘It’s not our 
problem; it’s a router some- 
where else.’ So, why am I pay- 
ing them?” said Sutphin. D 


are Initiatives on the Rise 


part: Challenges for health care | 
players include grappling with | 
legacy systems and convincing | 


doctors to go online. 


Cost-Cutting Measures 


Sierra Health Services Inc. in | 
Las Vegas is piloting an Inter- | 
net health care portal among a | 


dozen groups, including physi- 
cian practices, employers and 


insurance brokers, according | 
to CIO Bob Schaich. The Tri- | 
Zetto Group Inc. in Newport | 
Beach, Calif., developed the | 


application that enables mem- 


bers to enroll in health plans | 
and select a primary care phy- | 


sician online. 


Following the pilot phase, | 


expected to be completed later 


this month, Sierra plans to ex- | 


tend the services to 350,000 
members as well as addition- 


al physicians and employer | 


groups. By then, physicians 


will be able to verify patient eli- | 


gibility and submit referrals, 


and employers will be able to | 
monitor enrollment, Schaich | 
said. Sierra’s members are lo- | 


cated throughout Nevada, Ari- 
zona, Texas and Colorado. 


Sierra expects the Internet | 


portal to cut its 1.6 million an- 
nual support calls by 20%. 
Based on health industry aver- 
ages, which place call center 
support costs at $3 per call, that 
would save Sierra almost $1 mil- 


lion per year, said Schaich. 

Sierra also hopes to improve 
service levels by offering mem- 
bers the flexibility to receive 
information when it’s conve- 
nient for them, said Schaich. 
Early next year, Sierra expects 
to add consumer health infor- 
mation to its Web site, www. 
sierrahealth.com. 

Just as the banking industry 
has improved its customer ser- 
vice by offering account access 
online, the health insurance in- 
dustry is recognizing the need 
to offer the same type of capa- 
bilities, said Doug Johnston, an 
analyst at Forrester Research 
Inc. in Cambridge, Mass. As 
employers grumble about ris- 
ing health maintenance organi- 
zation costs, one way for health 
plans to reduce costs is to im- 
prove administrative efficien- 
cies through the use of Inter- 
net technologies, he said. 

But as more health plans 
warm up to online health care 
services, challenges remain. 
Many plans have legacy systems 
that are “not developed to sup- 
port online queries from thou- 
sands of users,” said Johnston. 

Meanwhile, less than 30% of 
physician’s offices nationwide 
are connected to the Internet, 
said Mark Anderson, a vice 
president at Stamford, Conn.- 
based Meta Group Inc. and a 
former hospital CIO. 
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Help Desk Groups Merge fe renner UE os | veog tout cian 


the Help Desk Professional As- | chief operating officer. Mead- 
BY MEGHAN HOLOHAN broke away from the profes- But now, after more than | sociation (HDPA). The merger | ors couldn’t be reached for 
In February of last year, some | sional organization to form a | a year of confusion within | comes with the blessing of | comment. 
disgruntled members of the | new group that would better | the information technology | HDPA’s founder, Ivy Meadors, Many of the groups’ mem- 
Help Desk Institute (HDI) | serve their needs. help desk industry, Colorado | who will take over as HDI’s ad- | bers applauded the news. 

“What we really want is one 
organization, not three. Now 
there are two,” said Eugene 
Ball, former president of the 
North Carolina chapter of 
HDI. “I think it will be good for 
industry.” 

The merger leaves Help 
Desk 2000 as the remaining 
alternative pro- 
fessional orga- 
nization. 

Peter Mc- 

Garahan, chair- 
man of Help 
Desk 2000 and 
; wn . . ; | former execu- 

eleham aU S Eee | tive director of 
HDI, said he PETER McGARAHAN 
agrees that join- of Help Desk 2000 
ing forces will 
be best for both HDI’s and 
HDPA’s members. 

“With Ivy coming over to 
HDI, I would say the possibili- 
ties are stronger than ever fora 
cohesive agreement for the in- 
dustry standards,” he said. 

HDI was founded by Ron 
Muns in 1989 to provide 
support for help desk employ- 
ees. In 1992, he sold it to New 
York-based Ziff Davis Inc. 

But members weren't happy 
about the new ownership, 
complaining that it wasn’t pro- 
viding the services it prom- 
ised, such as regular publica- 
tions. So, in March of last year, 
Muns bought HDI back from 
Ziff Davis. 

“Since that time, they’ve 
made a large effort at identify- 
ing membership needs and ful- 
filling them,” Ball said. 

WWW. activesoftware.com Sharon Hite, president of 

HDI’s Raleigh-Durham, N.C., 

chapter, said she thinks the 

merger is advantageous be- 

To be successful in the new network economy you've got to take quick aim. Active cause the combined organiza- 

tions give members more net- 
working opportunities. 

you and your B2B trading partners. No matter what systems or applications you’re using. More But Margo Fullilove, a for- 


Software can help you reach your target by automating end-to-end business processes between 


than 200 of the world’s leading organizations rely on Active Software’s eBusiness solutions to mer chapter president and 
7 board member of HDI’s Chica- 
go chapter, said she wonders if 
customer service. Isn’t it time your business became part of the network economy? | HDI will be able to best serve 


\( > { i ve speed up their business. They’ve accelerated time to market. Increased revenue. And improved 


eBusiness Integration members. 


Speed of Change : ‘ For instance, she said, the or- 
— sw FREE! White paper: B2B Integration for the New Network Economy ganization doesn’t provide 


enough information for mem- 
www.activesoftware.com/accelerate or call 888-251-4463 or 408-988-0414 bers who have advanced 


at the 


Learn how to expand your B2B opportunities by visiting 


knowledge of help desk issues. 
Help desk professionals also 
need benchmarks, which HDI 
hasn’t been able to provide, 
Fullilove said. D 
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NEWS 


VirtualBank Latest to 
Move Banking Off-line 


Will offer on-site banks at tech companies 


BY MARIA TROMBLY 

NLINI 

VirtualBank will 

become a player 

physical 
this fall, 
when it opens two branches to 
serve its niche customers — 
employees of high-tech firms. 

The Palm Beach 

Fla.-based bank went live on 
April 17 and recently signed 

with 


financier 


in the 
world 


Gardens, 


deals three 


companies for which it will 
provide Internet banking as a 
convenience to employees. 
Virtual Bank is not the only 
one to move online banking 
off-line. In March, Royal Bank 


of Canada, which owns online | 
Network | 


bank Security First 
Bank in Atlanta, agreed to buy 
Prism Financial Corp., a mort- 
gage bank. That deal would 
give Security First access to 150 
branch offices. 

And Menlo Park, Calif.- 
based ETrade Group Inc., 
which offers banking services 


in addition to online trading, | 


recently purchased retail space 
in Minneapolis-based Target 
Corp.’s Super Target depart- 


high-tech 


ment ETrade also 


bought about 8,500 automated 


stores 


teller machines. 
But Virtual- 
Bank is the first online bank to 


analysts said 


offer itself to employees as a 
credit union would. 

In addition to putting up a 
physical branch in or near each 
of the companies, VirtualBank 
will also create a co-branded 
Web site to serve those compa- 
nies’ employees, said President 
William Decker. 

The first one, EMCVirtual- 
Bank, will serve the 18,000 em- 
ployees at EMC Corp. in Hop- 


kinton, Mass. Later this year, 
VirtualBank will launch other 
Web sites to serve the 70,000 
Compaq Com- 
the 68,000 


financial services 


employees of 
puter Corp. and 
workers at 
provider Textron Financial 
Corp., 
Inc. 
Decker added that Virtual- 


Bank hopes to reach 5% to 25% 


a subsidiary of Textron 


of the employees at each com- 
pany it partners with. 
“VirtualBank is 
number of things that 
would suggest banks 
do,” said Paul Jamieson, an an- 
alyst at Lincoln, Mass.-based 


we 
online 


Gomez Advisors Inc. “They’re 
partnering with known brands 
-- in this case, employers — 


doing a | 


Off-line, On-site 


VirtualBank has signed deals 
with three high-tech firms. 
The first co-branded site, 
with EMC, is due next month. 
EMC Corp., based in Hopkinton, 
Mass.: 18,000 employees 

Makes disk memory hardware 

and software for mainframes 


Compaq Computer Corp., 
based in Houston: 

70,000 employees 

Makes personal computers 


Textron Financial Corp., a 
subsidiary of Providence, 
R.I.-based Textron inc.: 
68,000 employees 

Offers financial services to 
businesses and consumers 


with built-in trust and a built- 
in constituency. And they are 
developing a_ physical-pres- 


| ence strategy.” 


According to Jamieson, this 
lets VirtualBank address some 


UN: Global E-Commerce Challenges Abound 


Governments must 
help, say delegates 


BY THOMAS HOFFMAN 

UNITED NATIONS 

Government bureaucracy, rick- 
ety telecommunications infra- 
structures and a lack of quali- 


Online Assets to Triple 


More than $1.5 trillion in new assets will move to online brokerages during tne 
next four years, according to a new report from Framingham, Mass.-based Inter- 
national Data Corp. (IDC). This will be in addition tc the natural growth of the cur- 
rent online account asset base, which is already around $1 trillion, the report said. 

The growth will trigger competition among online firms that will be as intense 
~ and expensive ~ as the competition for new accounts in 1998 and last year, 


according to IDC analyst Shaw Lively. 


“This will introduce the opportunity for segmentation strategies in marketing, 
pricing, servicing and even in site design and business models,” said Lively, 
who works in IDC’s Online Financial Services research group. 


e 
N 


By 2004, high-income households (earning more than $100,000) will represent 66% of the market. 
Moderate- to lower-income households (less than $50,000) will make up 24% of the market. 


| e-commerce 


| change 


SNAPSHOT 


fied information 


professionals 


technology 
hindering 
growth 


are 
around 
the world, according to a group 
of delegates who spoke at a 
United Nations-sponsored IT 
conference here last week. 
Much of the discussion fo- 
cused on the need for govern- 
to act 
to advance 
merce within their borders. 


Others Lag Behind 

Most 
tions are woefully behind the 
digital curve. According to a 
report issued last year by the 
UN-based International Tele- 
Union, 


ments as 


©&-Coni- 


underdeveloped na- 


communication less 
than 6% of all Internet users 
can be found in the developing 
regions that contain 84% of the 
world’s population. 

Developed nations are also 
struggling to ramp up to get on 
the information superhighway. 


agents of | 


Greece, for example, plans to | 


invest $300 million during the 
next five years in its e-com- 
merce infrastructure to help it 


| catch up with European Union 


members such as Finland and 
Denmark, said George Douki- 


| dis, an adviser to the prime 


minister of Greece. 
But the key to success is less 
about the need for seed money 


than it is about cultural over- 
haul. This includes helping 
Greece’s citizens and govern- 
ment become more Internet- 
literate and less entrenched in 
the nation’s old-style economy, 
Doukidis said. 

Delegates from other coun- 
tries pointed to different ob- 
stacles. For example, Mpho 
Malie, the minister of industry 
and trade for Lesotho in south- 


ern Africa, bemoaned the 





shortage of skilled IT workers. | 


“You're maybe asking for [an 
IT] consultant that’s 
used by 15 [neighboring] coun- 


being | 


tries, and when you want to | 


use them, they’re not avail- 
able,” he said. 

In some instances, there’s a 
disconnect between 


govern- | 


ment and the private sector. In | 


India, for example, govern- 
ment involvement in IT issues 
has_ hindered 
progress in e-commerce, said 
Ravi Sawhney, director of the 


private-sector | 


International Trade and Indus- | 


try division at the UN Eco- 
nomic and Social Commission 
for Asia and the Pacific in 
Bangkok, Thailand. 

In contrast, the Brazilian 
government appears to be 
more forward-thinking. 
number of Brazilians who file 
tax returns electronically has 


The | 
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issues that have been affecting 
banking: awareness, 
trust and customers’ wish for a 
physical presence. 

“Our focus has been to go 


online 


| out and target companies that 


have good corporate brands,” 
said Decker. 

Internet banking can help a 
company’s image, which is 
what attracted EMC. 

“We offer a number of bene- 
fits,” said EMC spokesman 
Rick Lacroix. “This provides 
an extra benefit to our employ- 
ees and helps them balance the 
time demands of their work 
life and their personal life.” 

VirtualBank assigns 
each customer a “relationship 
manager,” who is responsible 
for handling all the customer’s 
business with the bank. 

It also has some of the best 
rates in the nation. Virtual- 
Bank offers 6.5% interest on 
money market accounts, 
cording to Bank Rate Monitor 
in North Palm Beach, Fla. D 


also 


ac- 


| DELEGATES AT a United Nations 


IT conference say governments 
need to help advance e-commerce 


grown from 600 in 1997 to 
more than 8 million this year, 
said Vanda Scartezini, secre- 
tary of Brazil’s Ministry of Sci- 
ence and Technology. 

The U.S. and Western Eu- 
rope might be “4 or 5 meters 
ahead in the 100-meter e-com- 
merce race,” said Bruno Lavin, 
head of e-commerce at the UN 
Conference on Trade and De- 
velopment. But others said the 
U.S. government still has a 
long way to go. 

Case in point: Ninety-six 
percent of transactions con- 
ducted by the U.S. government 
are done manually, said Ro- 
sendo G. Parra, senior vice 
president of manufacturing, 
worldwide services and public 
sector, at Dell Computer Corp. 
in Austin, Texas. D 













the average — 
company loses 
$3 million a year 
on LAN downtime. 
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Linux Inches Nearer | 


Microsoft Gets Static 
In European TV Deal 


The European Commission has cir- 
culated a draft decision recom- 
mending that Microsoft Corp.’s pro- 
posed $3 billion investment in 
British cable-television concern 
Telewest Communications PLC be 
blocked because it threatens com- 
petition in the market for digital 
television technology. Microsoft is 
seeking a 29.9% stake in the 
British company, along with joint 
control of Telewest with AT&T 
Corp.'s Liberty Media Group. Mi- 
crosoft is preparing to offer new 
concessions to gain clearance for 
the deal. A final decision is expect- 
ed from the commission this month. 


Buy It, Charge It: 
UPS to Deliver Credit 


Atlanta-based United Parcel Service 
of America Inc., moving beyond its 
core package-delivery business, will 
offer a credit card and an unsecured 
line of credit for retailers that pur- 
chase products on AmericasMart.- 
com, an Atlanta-based online con- 
cern that sells area rugs and other 
upscale specialty products. UPS 
Capital Corp., the financial services 
arm of UPS, said the agreement is 
the first of a variety of financing 
deals it expects to make. 


SanDisk to Invest in 
Israeli Wafer Foundry 


Sunnyvale, Calif.-based SanDisk 
Corp., the world’s largest supplier of 
flash data storage, will invest $75 
million in a three-year, $1.5 billion 
expansion of Tower Semiconductor, 
a struggling Israeli wafer foundry. 


Government Bids to 
Stifle Online Gambling 


The U.S. House Banking and Finan- 
cial Services Committee last week 
sought to cripple online wagering by 
making it illegal for an Internet 
gambling business to accept bank 
instruments like credit cards, debit 
cards or wire transfers. Bill propo- 
nents said they believe the legisla- | 
tion will cause credit-card issuers to | 
deny online wagering transactions, 

a committee official said. 


To the Data Center 


Some users push Linux into new roles 


even though features are still missing | 


BY DOMINIQUE DECKMYN 


VEN ARDENT sup- 


porters of Linux con- | 
| 22,000-employee 


cede that the open- 


source operating sys- | 
tem isn’t quite ready | 
to take on big database loads | 
mission-critical applica- 


and 
tions. But that hasn’t prevented 


| some users from pushing Lin- 


ux into roles beyond its niche 
as an Internet infrastructure 
platform. 

Internet 
IstUp.com Corp. in San Fran- 


service provider 
cisco is a typical Linux user, 
with about 70 Linux servers, 
but Vice President of Engi- 
neering Ric O’Connell 
uses Linux to run Oracle8i for 


also 


the company’s online transac- 
tion processing (OLTP) data- 
base and its data warehouse — 
thus avoiding the need to sup- 


port multiple server operating | 


systems 


What allows companies like 


IstUp.com to move Linux into 
new areas is the increasing 
availability of enterprise-class 
commercial software 

Vendors 
Corp. and SAP AG are leading 
SAP claims that 
400 customers are running its 


such as Oracle 


the charge 


enterprise resource planning 
(ERP) software on Linux. 


| said 16 of the company’s 
| 350 SAP R/3 servers are 


One of them is Burlington, 
Mass.-based Siemens Business 
Services LLC (SBS), 
information 
technology services arm 
of German electronics 
giant Siemens AG. 

Michael Gebauer, se- 
nior 


system engineer, 


now running Linux, and 
more will be added. “We 
had experience with Lin- 
ux from running Web 
servers, Sendmail and so 
on,” said Gebauer. 


| Savings Are Key 


But a chance to save 
money was the key in- 
centive. “Replacing a big 
server every 18 months is 
very expensive, so [you 
save money] if you can 
have cheaper nodes run- 
ning the 
side,” Gebauer said. 

However, SBS is keep- 


application 


ing the databases for its 
SAP applications on pro 
prietary Unix servers, in 
HP-UX 
they offer better I/O 

and 


cluding and _ Solaris, 
because 
capacity 
CPUs in one box. 


Most 


support more 


Linux users face the 


Web 
server server server 


same bottlenecks. “Given the 
absence of a journaling file 
system and other technical 
limitations, Linux at present 
lacks the maturity to support 
high-end transaction databas- 


| es,” said Stacey Quandt, an an- 
the | 
| Group 


alyst at Giga 


Inc. in Santa Clara, 


% of respondents 


File/print E-mail = DNS = Proxy/ 
cache Intranet 
server 


Base: Respondents at 195 U.S. organizations that use Linux 


Calif. Other features Linux 


Information | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Linux Server Applications 


The top seven functions of Linux servers 
installed at U.S. sites in 1999: 


Internet/ Database 


users clamor for are high-avail- | 


ability software, native support 
for Fibre Channel and better 
system management software. 


SCO Stalls on Launch of Its Own Linux Flavor 


For months, The Santa Cruz Opera- 
tion Inc. (SCO) had been expected 
to launch its own version of Linux. 
But last month, the Santa Cruz 
Calif.-based company suddenly 
backed out of its announcement. 

According to John Palmer, SCO’s 
vice president of worldwide market- 
ing, the announcement was stalled 
when SCO’s dealer channel ex- 
pressed concerns about such ques- 
tions as what effect selling Linux 
might have on other product lines. 

“We had to drop back 20 yards 
and are still meeting with partners 
over the issues,” said Palmer. 

SCO has long relied on an exten- 
sive network of value-added re- 


sellers. Palmer said the SCO Linux 
| product - when it finally arrives - 
| will be sold through the same 
| channel 
“This on-again, off-again strategy 
| is confusing,” said Stacey Quandt, 
| ananalyst at Giga Information 
| Group. It's also creating uncertainty | 
| about SCO’s commitment to Project | 
| Monterey, a joint effort with IBM to 
| deliver a 64-bit Unix for Intel Corp.'s 
| Itanium processor, said Quandt. 
| SCO Linux may be little more than 
a migration strategy for users of 
SCO's proprietary Unix versions, es- 
pecially its legacy OpenServer prod- 
uct, said Quandt. | 
But Tony lams, an analyst at D. H. 


Brown Associates Inc. in Port 
Chester, N.Y., said he believes SCO 
should be taken seriously by virtue of 
its long experience selling Unix on 
Intel platforms 

Few other commercial software 
vendors have shown an inclination 
to enter the Linux distribution fray. 
Oracle Corp. recently announced a 
Japanese joint venture among Ora- 
cle Japan, Tokyo-based NEC Corp. 
and Brisbane, Calif.-based Turbo- 
Linux Inc. to develop a Linux version 
optimized for Oracle8i called Miracle 
Linux, but executives said they have 
no plans to release the operating 
system in the U.S. 

~ Dominique Deckmyn 
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Several products 
source and commercial — ex- 
ist or are under development 
to add such features to Linux. 
But many users are waiting un- 
til it’s clear which of those 
technologies will be supported 
in the standard Linux kernel. 

Another factor holding back 
Linux is the hardware: Linux is 
most popular on commodity 
Intel-based platforms, which 
rarely scale beyond four 
processors and have limited 
I/O capacity. New _ servers 
based on Intel’s forthcoming 
Itanium processor may help ad- 
dress that by year’s end. 

Those bottlenecks 
don’t prevent smaller 
companies from moving 
more of their systems 
over to Linux. Gene 
Christian, technical op- 
erations manager at of- 
furniture dealer 
Goldsmith’s Inc. in Wi- 
chita, Kan., is running 
Lotus Domino on Linux 
and is considering mov- 
ing his company’s main 
application — a vertical 
system for furniture 
dealers — to Linux from 
SCO OpenServer. 


open- 


fice 


Running Applications 
“I see Linux today as a 
great way to get applica- 
tions up and running,” 
said Arthur _‘ Tyde, 
founder and 
vice president of Linux- 
Inc., a Linux ser- 
vices company in 
Francisco. “When it’s time to 
scale, Linux may be ready — or 


executive 


care 
San 


there’s plenty of options, like 
Solaris.” 

“There are lots of good, ro- 
bust Unixes to run your data- 
on,” said Mike Prince, 
vice president and CIO at 
Burlington Coat Factory Ware- 
house Corp. in Burlington, N,J., 


base 


| | a vocal Linux advocate. “You'd 


have to ask how it makes sense 


| to push the curve by trying to 


run Linux in an environment 
where it’s not ready yet.” But 
Prince said he wouldn't hesi- 
tate to run an ERP system on 
Linux. 

“We're pushing the limits of 
Linux in OLTP and data ware- 
housing,” acknowledges IstUp.- 
com’s O’Connell, who said he 
may soon be forced to move his 
growing database onto a pro- 
prietary Unix platform. But in 
the long run, he said, “I am con- 
vinced Linux will be an enter- 
prise-class operating system.” D 
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Months Late, PeopleSoft 


‘To Release ERP Upgrade 


Analysts say Release 8 should return 


vendor to big-player status in market 


BY TODD R. WEISS 
LMOST A year af 
ter unveiling the 
planned contents 
of its next-gener 
ation enterprise 
resource planning (ERP) sys 
tem, PeopleSoft Inc. is finally 
getting ready to release the 
software 
rhe Pleasanton, Calif.-based 
vendor plans to showcase its 
soon-to-be-released People 
Soft 8 suite of ERP applications 
New York. Due 


out by the end of the quarter, 


this week in 


the software has been a long 


Continued from page 1 


E-Signatures 


A digital links a 
person's identity to a specially 


signature 


encrypted private key that is 
issued to only one bearer. The 


private key can be used to elec- 


time coming: PeopleSoft’s ori 
ginal development schedule 
called for the upgrade to be 
ready last year. 

For users, the successor to 
the current PeopleSoft 7.5 re 
lease is expected to improve 
the software's ease of use and 
add tighter Internet integra 
tion and a host of other e-com- 
merce features 

And for PeopleSoft, which 
has been hit by hard financial 
times, layoffs and management 
changes since early last year, 
the impending release of Peo 


pleSoft 8 is seen as a critical 


tronically sign a communica 
tion, which can then be opened 
by someone with a public key. 

A certificate authority main- 
tains the public key and also is 
sues and verifies the digital 
certificates that validate the 
identity of each party in an In- 
ternet transaction. 


A slew of vendors, including 


Steps to Making ‘E-Hancocks’ Valid 


The Electronic Signatures in Global and National Commerce Act takes the 
legal question of who's responsible for transactions off the table and offers 
businesses the option of whether to accept digital signatures and to 
choose what kind they will use, said Marcelo Halpern, an attorney at Gor 
don & Glickson LLC in Chicago. Digital signatures include digital certifi- 
cates, biometrics, dual-key encryption and passwords, Halpern said 

In the process of accepting digital signatures, analysts said businesses 
will have to set up criteria to make these signatures valid when the law 
takes effect Oct. 1. Those steps include the following 
@ Educate consumers that a mouse click is the equivalent of a paper 


signature 


w Offer consumers the option of removing their consent at a later date 
w Build storage and retention within the system for agreements to be 


pulled up later 


w Process e-mail more efficiently, since digital signatures will require more 


electronic contact with clients, 


w Add higher security within each e-mail to clients 
Many companies already use digital certificates, mostly in the form of 


passwords, analysts said. 


Online brokerage DLJdirect Inc. in Jersey City, N.J., uses a password 
system with customers and verifies their information with Equifax Inc., an 
Atlanta-based credit-verification company that helps clients confirm cus- 
tomer, supplier and partner identities during Internet transactions 

“Americans loathe carrying around [more cards],” and passwords are 
more practical, said Michael Logan, a senior vice president at DLJdirect 


- Kathleen Ohlson 


step in the company’s attempt 
to regain some momentum in 
the market for ERP and other 
Dusiness applications. 

Though the company took 
its time developing PeopleSoft 
8, the new suite should solidify 
its standing among ERP ven- 
dors from a technical stand- 
point, said Joshua Greenbaum, 
an analyst at Enterprise Appli 
cations Consulting in Berkeley, 
Calif. PeopleSoft 8 doesn’t add 
any market-shattering features 
but is “going to give them a lot 
of headway in terms of catch- 
ing up with the competition,” 
Greenbaum said. 

PeopleSoft declined to com- 
ment on the planned launch. 
But the upgrade is expected to 
transform its flagship software 


VeriSign Inc., Baltimore Tech- 
XCert Inc. and 
RSA Technologies Inc., supply 


nologies Inc., 


the core technologies that al- 
low most of this to take place. 

The problem is that the tech 
nologies are too often propri- 
etary, making it very difficult 
to certify digita! signatures in a 
PKI where there's a mix of ven- 
dor products and certificate 
authorities involved, said Ma 
hantesh Kothiwale, a vice pres 
ident at E-credit.com Inc., an 
online credit verification ser 
vice in Dedham, Mass. 

Each vendor, for instance, 
has its own certificate issuance, 
validation and revocation pro- 
cesses. And there are often dif- 
ferences in authentication poli- 
cies and in the way that private 
keys are managed from vendor 
to vendor, users said. 

The differences don’t really 
matter in cases where compa- 
nies are rolling out digital sig- 
nature systems purely for in- 
ternal use, said Wayne Austad, 
a staff engineer in the ad- 
vanced information systems 
group at the Idaho National 
Engineering and Environmen- 
tal Laboratory. 

“But as soon as you start try- 
ing to deal with [multiple] 
businesses or multisite corpo- 
rations, then it becomes an is- 
sue,” he said. 

Getting around such prob- 


Internet-enabled 
application with a new brows- 
user interface that 
linked tc back-office 
ERP systems via Web servers. 


into a fully 
er-based 


can be 


That will let end users work 
through standard Web brows- 
ers without having to install 
the full Windows Client ver- 
sion of PeopleSoft’s applica- 
tions on their PCs, according 
to previous statements by the 
Users will 


company. also be 


able to access the software 
through PCs, wireless devices 
and even cellular phones. 

Kelli 
systems developer at People- 
Soft user Green Mountain Cof- 
fee Inc., said eliminating the 


McGonigal, a senior 


need to install client software 


on every desktop PC should 


Invisible Ink 


Definition: Digital signatures are specially 
encrypted codes included in electronic 

messages. The codes allow the recipient to 
know that the 


ender is the actual persor 


ending the message. 


Why use it? Digital signatures will enable 


Jsinesses to establish trust and 


city online. Additionally, digita 
| the paperwo 
agreen 


1 other pact 


President Bill Clinton signed the 
Electronic Signatures in Global and 
National Commerce Act on June 30, af 


ter overwt 
overwi 


1elming approval by the House of 

Representatives and the Senate earlier last 

measure requires the consent 
rs and assures equiva 


” world 


lems typically involves devel 
oping bridge software for link- 
ing multivendor PKI products 
or requiring everyone on the 
network to install the 
vendor’s software, Rime said. 
“E-marketplaces, banks and 
other financial institutions will 
likely be the first firms to sign 


same 


up for digital signatures,” said 
Frank Prince, an analyst at For- 
rester Research Inc. in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. “However, being 
the first in this case may not be 
worth the risk, and it may be 
best to be second and third.” D 
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PeopleSoft’s 
Action Plan 


Other steps the company has 
taken to try to regain its sales 
momentum include: 
September 1999: Craig Conway takes 
over as PeopleSoft’s CEO, replacing 
founder David Duffield 


January 2000: PeopleSoft acquires The 
Vantive Corp. in a $560 million deal, adding 
CRM software to its product line 


March 2000: PeopleSoft announces 
plans to set up Internet-based trading 


exchanges for users 


March 2000: Application hosting ser- 
vices are unveiled for users of PeopleSoft's 
applications. 


reduce the Waterbury, Vt., 
firm’s application deployment 
and technical support costs. 

“What that means for [infor- 
mation technology] depart- 
ments is that there will be zero 
client-side maintenance,” Mc- 
Gonigal said. Green Mountain 
Coffee has been beta-testing 
PeopleSoft 8 and is pleased 
with its Web integration, she 
said, adding that the company 
hopes to upgrade its ERP sys- 
tem to the new suite by early 
next year. 


Change of Plans 
Philadelphia-based Reliance 
Insurance Group originally 
wasn’t planning to upgrade its 
PeopleSoft 7.5-based finance 
system until the next release 
after PeopleSoft 8, said John 
Martines, vice president of the 
financial systems 
group. But that strategy was 
scrapped after Reliance 
learned more about the Web- 


insurer’s 


enabled features in the upcom- 
ing version, he said. 

Martines, who is also presi- 
dent of PeopleSoft’s interna- 
tional customer advisory board, 
said he now hopes to upgrade 
to PeopleSoft 8 by early next 
year. The new suite “will allow 
us to use our data more strate- 
gically” and to share informa- 
tion more easily between de- 
partments, he said. 

David Dobrin, an analyst at 
Benchmarking Partners Inc. in 
Cambridge, Mass., said People- 
Soft 8 should bring Peopie- 
Soft’s applications up to speed 
with rival ERP suites that al- 
ready include Internet capabil- 
ities. “This is one of the best 
products on the market, and 
it’s really odd that [PeopleSoft] 
can’t find customers,” he said. D 
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What is Windows 2000 Advantage? 


Windows 2000 Advantage is the partnership among Microsoft, 
Compaq and Computerworld Enterprise Business Solutions to 
inform IT leaders about Windows NT and Windows 2000 technoi- 
ogy by providing timely, usefu! information — in print and online 
— for planning and deploying Windows NT and Windows 2000 


with Compaq services and solutions. 


Online This Week 


Bluetooth Linking Portables, Cell 
Phones and Other Devices 


New wireless technology for Compaq portables promises 
to change the way we work and redefines how networks 
link people together. At the heart of Compaq's strategy is 
the Bluetooth personal area network technology, which 
can wirelessly link portable computers with cellular 
phones, handheld computers and other devices. 





Compagq, Microsoft team up on 


Datacenter Solutions Lab 


With the expected introduction of Windows 2000 Datacen- 
ter Server only a couple of months away, Compaq demon- 
strated its commitment to the third Windows 2000 server 
product with the opening of its Datacenter Solutions Lab. 
The lab will be staffed by Compaq and Microsoft person- 
nel and based in Bellevue, Wash., only minutes away from 
the Microsoft campus. 





Microsoft’s BizTalk Binds Legacy 
Apps Via Internet Technology 


If your IT shop maintains multiple computing systems that 
contain overlapped or duplicate information, help may be 
on its way in the form of a new initiative from Microsoft 
called BizTalk. The effort is trying to create a coherent 
way for enterprises to manipulate a wide variety of 

data sources and serve as the glue that binds together 
legacy applications using existing Internet standards. 


Windows 2000 Advantage fre- 
@ quently runs in-depth techni- 
cal stories by Bob Williams, 
Mark Walla and other authors. Do you enjoy these in- 
depth stories? 
Cast your vote now at 


Check out 


the current results: » 
Base: 35 


SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 


CornerDrugstore.com Scales up 
With ProLiant Servers, Windows 2000 


By Bruce Hoard 


CornerDrugstore.com's decision to implement Compaq hardware running 


Microsoft's Windows 2000 was based on the need for scalability when the 


2,000 to 3,000 drug stores it hoped to signed up as partners turned into 
3,500 before the company launched. The Windows 2000-based Compaq 
system at CornerDrugstore.com scaled to meet the unexpected demand. It 
also stood up to tests that included 25 customers doing their best to crash 
the Compaq ProLiant servers. They didn’t even get close. 


CornerDrugstore.com CIO Kennet 
Westby was challenged with spending no 
more than $2 million on an infrastructure, 
which composes a nationwide network of 
pharmacies for consumers to purchase 
products online 

Several factors led to the 
selection of Compaq Pro- 


One-stop 


the company to manage its outsource 
partners. “Leveraging Windows 2000 and 
Active Directory has made the managea- 
bility of those organizations and users and 
domains much easier,” he declares 
Westby also stresses the 
usefulness of Windows 
2000's mobility features, 


Liant servers and Windows 
2000. Compaq won 
because it was easy to 
integrate these technolo- 
gies, and because the 
company had proven the 
scalability of its products 
Westby was impressed 
with Compaq's Professional 
Services consultants. “We 
liked that we could go to 
one vendor, and their Pro- 
fessional Services would 


Shopping 
CornerDrugstore.com allows 


consumers to buy products 
online from local pharmacies 


THE CHALLENGE: With 
3,500 pharmacies signed up 
before launch, the company 
had to scale up quickly and 
under intense pressure. 


THE SOLUTION: By impie- 
menting a Windows 2000 net- 
work based on Compaq Pro- 
Liant servers, the company 
has been able to meet all net- 
work demands with plenty of 
excess Capacity. 


noting that CornerDrug- 
store.com has its IT center 
in Redmond, Wash., offices 
in Chicago and Manhattan 
and its 4,000 member phar- 
macies nationwide. Win- 
dows 2000 allows these 
remote users to perform 
tasks such as changing 
their IP settings without 
having to reboot. 

Asked if he believes that 
Windows 2000 was com- 


be onsite in two hours or 
socner,” he says 

The development staff at CornerDrug- 
store.com had been working on Windows 
2000 since its second beta release and 
were impressed with the robustness and 
reliability of the operating system 

“We decided to take advantage of the 
real world results we were seeing with 
Windows 2000 Professional, and that led 
us to the choice of the server platform,” 
Westby states 

CornerDrugstore.com is using Active 
Directory for DNS management. It allows 


plex to implement, he 
replies, “It's probably one of the easiest 
systems to administer. There are signifi- 
cant time savings compared with Windows 
NT or Unix-based systems.” 

Westby maintains the cooperation of 
Compaq and Microsoft is just as important 
as the technology. 

“We feel we have two partners that work 
well together, and stay in contact with us,” 
he says. “Both companies have just been 
exceptional.” » 

For the full text, visit 
www. Windows2000Advantage.com. 
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Compaq Announcement Stresses 
Change Management, Simplified 
Enterprise Computing 


By Bruce Hoard 

he central theme 

behind Compaq's 

recent Deskpro and 
Armada announcement is 
simplifying enterprise com- 
puting and enabling cus- 
tomers to better manage 
change. The combination of 
Windows 2000 Professional 
and Compaq’s product relia- 
bility allows customers to 
slash total cost of ownership. 

In the announcement, 
Compaq introduced a com- 
pletely redesigned Deskpro 
EN line, new Armada PCs, 
new projectors and monitors 
The new Compaq Deskpro 
EN series offers improved 
manageability, stability and 
consistency through the life 
of the product and incorpo- 
rates the latest Intel proces- 
sors and new 815E chipset, 
which was also recently 
announced by Intel 
Responding to customer 

input, Compaq is making a 
single software image and 
optional standardized drivers 
available for the entire 
Deskpro EN series. A pre- 
installed version of Altiris 
eXpress, an easy-to-use 


intelligent manageability soft- 


ware package, is now avail- 
able. Altiris eXpress is avail- 
able for use for the Deskpro 
EN free of charge for 30 
days. Altiris eXpress enables 
users to take the full image 
of their current desktop con- 
figuration and replicate it 
across hundreds or thou- 


www.Windows2000Advantage.com 


sands of new PCs being 
deployed with a coupie of 
mouse clicks 

Moreover, the new 
Deskpro EN Series comes 
pre-installed with Windows 
2000 Professional across all 
models, therefore enabling 


customers to realize the mul- 


tiple benefits of combining a 
highly reliable and manage- 
able hardware platform with 
the reliability and managea- 
bility features of Windows 
2000 

For mobile users, the 
Compaq Armada M700, 
M300 and E500 notebooks 
now combine the latest Intel 
SpeedStep processors, also 
newly announced, with com- 
mon options, common dock- 
ing solutions and, similarly to 
the Deskpro EN series, a 
common pre-installed image 
across the entire Armada E 
and M family. (For the entire 
press release, please go to 
http://www.compaq.com/- 
newsroom.) 

Windows 2000 further 
complements the Armada 
announcement by offering 
advanced power manage- 
ment and enhanced Internet 
access features that empow- 


er the new mobile PC mod- 
els. For example, the operat- 
ing system's instant-on sup- 
port allows Deskpro and 
Armada PC's to operate on 
very low power when they 
are not in use, and then 
power up quickly when they 
are needed 

In addition, Windows 2000 
also supports the program- 
mable keyboards that allow 
Deskpro and Armada users 
to instantly access their 
favorite websites by clicking a 
single key. 

Enterprise customers 
are looking to Compaq to 
help them simplify their com- 
puting environments,” says 
Mike Pocock, Vice President 
and General Manager, Cus- 
tomer Marketing, for Com- 
paq's Commercial Personal 
Computing Group. “The prod- 
ucts we are announcing 
today answer those demands 
with new chassis designs, 
common software images 
across entire product lines 
and a more robust configura- 
tion and order management 
capability. We are resolute in 
our commitment to put the 
customer first as we lead the 
industry toward simple, pow- 
erful enterprise computing 
products,” he says. ? 

For the full text, visit 
www .\Windows2000- 
Advantage.com 
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Compaq, Windows 2000 Driving 
Supply Chain Applications 


By Lori Robak 


IT managers are 
looking for robust solu- 
tions for supply chain 
applications. 

Fortunately, Compaq 
is using the power of 
Windows 2000 to pro- 
vide cost-effective, 
enterprise-wide supply 
chain solutions. 

In the past, the term 
“supply chain” referred to 
corporate operations. 

Now, thanks to the 
Internet, this chain has 
been expanded to 
include customers, ven- 
dors, suppliers and dis- 
tributors. 

While mainframes had 
the power for supply 
chain applications, they 
suffered from a lack of 
interoperability. 

Distributed computing 
solved that problem, but 
issues with interoperabil- 
ity, management and 
enterprise applications 
inflated the total cost of 
ownership. 

ProLiant 8-way server 
family combined with 
Windows 2000 can 
deliver the power of a 
mainframe with better 
usability and higher 
cost-effectiveness. 

A strong supply chain 
application depends on 
a successful storage 
strategy. Therefore, 
Compaq's SAN strategy 
relies on the Enterprise 
Network Storage Archi- 
tecture. This architecture 
allows servers to obtain 


| 
| 





storage through a utility 
gateway, resulting in dis- 
tributed pools of storage 
that are readily availabie 
in addition, Compaq's 
StorageWorks family 
offers centralized man- 
agement capabilities. 
Recently Compaq 
introduced SANworks to 
help simplify, centralize 
and automate the man- 
agement of direct- 
attached storage, net- 
work-attached storage 
(NAS) and SANs. 
Compag is able to 
provide solutions that 
enable companies run- 
ning Windows 2000 to 
enhance their supply 
chain applications 
because it has a wealth 
of experience. 
Barnes&Noble.com, 
Amazon.com and 
Pennzoil Products Co 
are just some of the 
companies for which 
Compag has built and 
implemented Windows 
NT-based value chains. 
Combining the 
robustness of Windows 
2000 with the features of 
Compaq's servers, open 
storage and Unix inter- 
operability, IT managers 
can really “power up” 
their supply chain appli- 
cations. 
For the full text, visit 
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FITC Keeps an Eye on 
B-to-B Online Markets 


Antitrust experts advise exchanges 
to keep access open, prices secret 


BY MITCH BETTS 


HE FEDERAL Trade 
Commission made 
it clear last month 
that it’s still learn- 
ing about busi 
ness-to-business e-commerce 
exchanges — and that it’s in no 
hurry to regulate the fledgling 
online markets 

But during a two 
day workshop on ex 
changes, FTC officials 
and legal experts also made it 
clear that the exchanges will 
run afoul of antitrust law if 
they become industry cartels. 

“The promise of huge effi- 
ciencies [from business-to- 
business exchanges] is certain- 
ly tantalizing. On the 
hand, I can’t help but wonder if 


there might be a serpent in the 


other 


garden of efficiencies,” namely 
activity like 


price signaling, collusion and 


anticompetitive 


freezing out competitors, said 


ANALYSIS 


FTC Commissioner Sheila F. 
Anthony. The FTC has opened 
an inquiry into the auto indus- 
Covisint supply-chain 
and federal 


try’s 
venture, other 
agencies are investigating the 
airline industry’s Orbitz ticket 
exchange. No antitrust charges 
have yet been filed. 
Legal experts at the FTC 
workshop said the 
keys to avoiding an- 
titrust problems are 
making sure access to 
the Web exchange is open and 
keeping the prices and trade 
secrets of all participants con- 
fidential. They said exchanges 
should have firewalls to keep 
competitors from learning one 
another’s prices in electronic 
catalogs, bids and auctions 
MetalSite LP in Pittsburgh, a 
metals market formed nearly 
two years ago, already has ex- 
tensive and audits 
that are intended to keep it out 
of trouble. Plus, every employ- 


controls 


Airlines Back a Second 
Online Ticketing Venture 


officials 


Hotwire.com will let 
users reject prices 


BY MICHAEL MEEHAN 
A new competitor plans to join 
the online air wars this Sep 
tember, looking to use the In- 
ternet to sell seats on under- 
booked flights at sizable dis- 
The effort, 
Hotwire.com, boasts six major 


counts online 
airlines as investors and plans 
to mimic the buyer-driven 
pricing model made popular 
by Priceline.com Inc. 

Unlike Priceline, however, 
San Francisco-based Hotwire 
will allow consumers to win- 
dow-shop for tickets offered at 
fixed prices that they can ei- 
ther accept or reject, company 


Priceline re 
quires customers to buy a tick- 


said. 


et if the service finds one with- 
in the pricing and travel para 
meters they have entered into 
its system. 

Hotwire was founded by the 
Pacific Fort 
Worth, Texas, investment com- 
pany headed by former Conti- 
nental Airlines Inc. executive 
David Bonderman. United Air 
Lines Inc., Continental, Ameri- 
can Airlines Inc., Northwest 
Airlines Inc., US Airways 
Group Inc. and America West 
Airlines Inc. have joined in as 
investors, according to Hot- 
wire officials. 

But Gregg Brockway, Hot- 
wire’s head of corporate devel- 
opment, said the airlines will 
hold only nonvoting shares. In 


Texas Group, a 


ee must sign an agreement and 
antitrust 


Stewart, president 


take an class, said 
Patrick B 
and CEO 

But Stewart 
ried that new exchanges are 
“forming so quickly _ that 


they’re blowing by the basics 


said he’s wor 


of running a business.” 
Lawyers counseling the new 
exchanges said founders are 


THE FTC’s Sheila F. Anthony says 
B-to-B markets deserve scrutiny 


usually aware at the outset of 


the need to avoid antitrust 
problems. But when salespeo- 
ple start discussing how prices 
will be displayed on the Web, 
“collusion is certainly possi 
ble” unless counsel intervenes, 
said Joel M. Mitnick, a partner 
at law firm Brown & Wood 


LLP in New York. 


addition, he said, the airlines 
won't have seats on the compa- 
ny’s board of directors. 

Whether the limited role the 
airlines play in Hotwire’s busi- 
ness will be enough to avoid 
federal scrutiny remains to be 
seen, analysts said. 

Orbitz, another airline-fund- 
ed venture that plans to launch 
a more mainstream online 
ticketing Web site in the next 
few months, is being investi- 
gated for possible antitrust in- 


fractions by the Department of 


Justice and the Senate Com- 
merce Committee. But unlike 
with Hotwire, the nation’s five 
biggest airlines are the control 
ling partners in Orbitz. 

Hotwire will let different 
airlines bid for customers 
through blind auctions, and in- 
dustry watchers said it has 
picked what should be a ripe 
market space. 

“It makes sense for the air- 
lines to join in [and try to di- 
rectly sell unused seats],” said 
Jeffrey Osborn, an indepen- 


As a general rule, informa- 
tion sharing among rival sup 
pliers is a red flag for antitrust 
enforcers if the information in- 
volves prices, costs or strategic 
plans. One concern is price sig 
naling, by which competitors 
display the price increases or 
discounts they plan to make in 
an attempt to get other indus- 
try players to go along. 

For example, in the 1993 case 
of U.S. vs. Airline Tariff Pub- 
lishing Co., the government 
charged that airlines were sig- 
naling future price increases — 
and punishing discounters — 
via an online database. The de- 
fendant airlines agreed to a 
consent decree that prohibited 
price signaling. 

Another way to stay out of 
antitrust lawsuits is to identify 
which industry players will be 
hurt by the exchange and then 
to minimize that injury, said 
Roxann E. Henry, a partner at 
Howrey Simon Arnold & 
White LLP in Washington. 

As FTC Commissioner 
Thomas B. Leary put it, busi- 
ness-to-business exchanges 
will create winners and losers, 
and “when there are losers out 
there, there will be litigation.” 

The FTC should also be con- 
cerned about whether the in- 
evitable shakeout and mergers 
of business-to-business  ex- 
changes will result in just one 
exchange in each vertical in- 


GREGG BROCKWAY says Hotwire 
will be independent of airlines 


dent airline consultant in 
Peachtree City, Ga. “These are 
their seats, and they must be 
saying, ‘Why should we have 
Priceline do for us what we can 
do for ourselves?’ ” 

According to PhoCusWright 
Inc., an online travel research 
firm in Sherman, Conn., Price- 
line grossed $350 million in 
airline bookings via the Inter- 


net last year, giving it 10% of 


the total online ticketing mar- 
ket. But PhoCusWright ana- 
lyst Lorraine Sileo said she 
thinks Hotwire will 
Priceline to revamp the way it 


force 


does business. 
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Red Flags 


Experts say B-to-B exchanges 
will run into antitrust trouble if 
they do any of the following: 

m Form a cartel to fix prices or allocate 


markets 


mpetitors 


@ Allow cc 


prices in an electronic catal 


w Allow competitors to signal future price 


ncreases or discounts 


# Unfairly restrict who can join the ex 
change, or prevent members from partici 


pating in other exchanges 


# Allow competitors to discuss their 


prices, outputs, costs or strategic planning 


dustry, said Steven C. Salop, 
professor of economics and 
law at the Georgetown Univer- 
sity Law Center in Washing- 
ton. “Once one gets a monop- 
oly, that monopoly will be very 
hard to dislodge.” 

FTC officials hinted that they 
would like competition among 
multiple exchanges in each in- 
dustry, with participants free to 
switch among them. “The key 
will be [interoperability] stan- 
dards so that customers can 
communicate with multiple ex- 
changes,” said Tim  Stojka, 
chairman and CEO of Com- 
merx Inc. in Chicago, which 
runs industrial exchanges. D 


“Hotwire’s taking the gam- 
bling element out of it [for 
travelers],” Sileo “You 
have nothing to lose if you seek 
a fare.” But the online travel 
market should grow large 
enough to support both com- 
panies, she added. 

While Hotwire will initiaily 
aim at 
flexible schedules, it also could 
influence the business commu- 
nity — but not in a way that 
will make companies happy. 
Unlike the airlines, business 
travelers enjoy sparsely popu- 
lated flights, said Kevin Mitch- 
ell, chairman of the Lafayette 
Hill, Pa.-based Business Travel 
Coalition. The group lobbies 
airlines and other travel-indus- 
try participants on issues that 
affect business travelers. 

“It’s the introduction of yet 
another channel to an already 
saturated customer service 
model,” Mitchell said. “Now 
you're going to have that many 
more people on your flight and 
less space.” D 


said. 


leisure travelers with 
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Company trades blame with NSI and host 


BY ANN HARRISON 
The hijacking of Nike Inc.’s 
Web month 
sparked an international argu- 
ment 


site last has 


over whether the foot- 
wear company or Internet do- 
main-name registrar Network 
Solutions Inc. (NSI) should 
bear responsibility for the tem- 
porary theft of www.nike.com. 

On June 21, a group calling 
itself S-ll traffic 
from www.nike.com to servers 
at a Web hosting company in a 
slap at both Nike and the 
World Economic Forum. Now, 
the hosting firm is threatening 
legal action against Nike. 


redirected 


Greg Lloyd Smith, director 
of FirstNet Online (Manage- 
ment) Ltd. in Edinburgh, 
the Nike 
swamped his company’s Web 


said 
wayward traffic 
servers and impaired service 
to its real customers. After un- 
successfully trying to bill Nike 
for use of his company’s serv- 
ers, Smith said he’s preparing 
to sue the Ore.- 
based company for neglecting 


to secure its Internet domain. 


Blame-Shifting 


Nike, in turn, said responsi- 
bility lies with NSI in Herndon, 


Beaverton, 


Va. Changes to the status of 


Nike’s domain name are sup- 
posed to be made only 
NSI’s 
Nike spokesman Corby Casler. 
But NSI allowed S-ll’s spoofed 
e-mail to change Nike’s reg- 


via 


security system, said 


istry without requiring a pass- 
word, she claimed. 

Casler added that Nike has 
locked down = any 
changes to its registration in- 
formation at NSI. Nike is also 
working with the FBI and local 


further 


police in Oregon “to see exact- 
ly what happened and who is 
liable,” she said. 

Smith disputed the claim by 
Nike that it had access to the 
Crypt-PW encryption system 
through NSI, and he charged 
that the footwear maker sub- 
scribed to a level of security 
that lets changes to its infor- 
mation be made from an ap- 
proved e-mail address. “A re- 
sponsible company would not 
deny the fact that their domain 
was stolen because they did 
not have satisfactory security 
in place,” Smith said via e-mail 


However, Casler insisted 
that Smith’s claims are inaccu- 
rate and said Nike doesn’t con- 
sider itself liable for the unin- 
tended usage of FirstNet’s Web 
servers. Smith “did try to bill 
us for it, and our response is 
we are both victims and the 
real problem is [with] whoever 
it was who hacked into the sys- 
tem,” Casler said. 

Smith got into a legal battle 
with Amazon.com Inc. last year 
after the company won an in- 
junction against him for using 
the Amazon.gr domain name in 
Greece in an alleged attempt to 
coerce a partnership. But Smith 


rejected any 


Microsoft Loses Its SOL Brag 


Benchmark for SOL 
Server to be redone 


BY DOMINIQUE DECKMYN 

Microsoft Corp.’s SQL Server 
2000 database, which is set to 
ship within a month, suffered a 
double embarrassment last 
week. TPC-C 
mark numbers that Microsoft 
had five months 
fromthe 


Record bench- 
touted for 
were scratched 
record books after the Trans- 
action Council 
(TPC) found the results “non- 
compliant.”. And IBM _ pub- 
lished numbers twice as high 
as Microsoft’s with its 
own DB2 database. 

At the launch of Win- 
dows 2000 in February, 
Microsoft Chairman 
and Chief Software Ar- 
chitect Bill 
crowed about the num- 
bers, which showed 
SQL Server 2000 and 
Windows 2000 


cessing 227,079.15 trans- 


Processing 


Gates 


pro- 


actions per munute 
(TPM-C), the highest 
ever The 
benchmark, which beat 
high-end RISC servers 
from IBM and Sun Mi- 
crosystems Inc., was 
achieved with 12 Com- 
paq Computer Corp. 
ProLiant 8500 servers. 


measured. 


suggestion of 


INTERNET.COM also had prob- 
lems with NSI, says Alan Meckler 


complicity against Nike. “Our 
involvement was as an injured 
party,” he said. 

NSI, which declined to com- 
the circumstances 
surrounding the Nike domain 
theft, has been criticized for 
similar 


heist of 


ment on 


thefts, 


1,300 


including the 
domains 
New York-based Internet.com 
in May. Alan Meckler, chair- 


from 


The TPC-C number 


highly in recent presentations 


figured 


by Microsoft executives. 

But at a meeting of the TPC 
on June 29, the benchmark 
“was found noncompliant to 
said TPC Chair- 
“Given 


our policies,’ 
man Jerrold Buggert. 
the nature of the problem, the 
tests need to be redone.” 

The benchmark hit by Com- 
paq and Microsoft was chal- 
lenged because the tested con- 
figuration didn’t allow for the 
primary key of a distributed 
database to be updated. The 
TPC wouldn't identify the chal- 
lenger, citing the confidentiali- 
ty of the challenge procedure. 


Database Benchmarks 


IBM is the current king of the database hill. 


Netfinity 440,879 $32.28 


8500R c/s 


RISC System 
6000 Enter- 
prise Server 
$80 

Escala EPC 
2400 c/s 


Enterprise 
6500 
Cluster 


135,815 $52.70 


135,815 $54.94 


135,461 $97.10 


Starfire 115,395 $105.63 


Enterprise 
10000 


man and CEO of Internet.com, 
said NSI told his company that 
its information 
changed by forged documents 
sent via fax. 

NSI officials “deny that it’s 
their fault,” Meckler said. “But 
the fact is that if you pay [NSI], 
you are presuming that in the 
morning the last thing 
have to worry about is whether 


had been 


you 


you own your domains.” 

But Connie Ellerbach, a part 
ner at Fenwick and West, a law 
firm in Palo Alto, Calif., said 
past case law indicates that 
NSI wouldn’t be liable for the 
theft because it’s merely a con- 
duit for domains and takes no 
responsibility for their validity 
or for changes in domain-name 
registrations. A recent domain 
theft suit brought against NSI 
by Sex.com was settled in favor 
of the registrar, she said 

Ellerbach 


ing Rights 


An Oracle 


woman refused to confirm or 


added, though, 


Corp. spokes 
deny that the company was the 
source of the challenge, saying 
doesn’t 


Oracle comment on 


[PC proceedings. The chal 
lenge briefly put Oracle on top 

Steve Murchie, group prod- 
uct manager for SQL Server at 
Microsoft, said the TPC’s rules 
are ambiguous on this 
He claimed that earlier bench- 
marks by Oracle and Compaq’s 


issue 


Tandem Computers Inc. unit 
in Cupertino, Calif. have also 
failed to implement primary 
key updateability. 

According to Murchie, Mi- 
crosoft has modified the SQI 


IBM DB2 
UDB 7.1 


OracleB8i 
Version 8.1.6 


Microsoft 
Win 2000 


IBM AIX 
4.3.3 


Oracle8i 
Version 8.1.6 


Oracle8i Sun 
Ent. Edition Solaris 
8.1.6.0 2.6 


Oracle8i 
Version 8.1.5.1 


IBM AIX 
43.3 


Sun 
Solaris 7 


July 3, 2000 


Oct. 29, 1999 


Nov. 5, 1999 


Sept. 24, 1999 


March 24, 1999 


The Blame Game 


Who should bear responsibil- 
ity for the temporary theft of 
www.nike.com? 

Nike says the responsibility 
lies with Network Solutions 
inc. because it allowed a 
spoofed piece of e-mail 
from the S-ll group to drive 
changes in Nike’s registry infor- 
mation without requiring a 
password 


Network Solutions says it’s 
Nike’s fault because the 
footwear maker didn’t have 


adequate security in place 


lifficult 
that Nike 
Nike 


egistration ofa 


that it would also be 
for FirstNet to prove 


‘How is 


domain and keep them from 


~ ] 
spoofing or fooling 


Server 2000 code 


ment the required fe 


will be include 

product ships 
Murchie downp! 

fect that the missing 

had on performance 

will rerun the 

updated SQL Server 2( 

ind publish a n 

in about a month, he said 

isn’t unprecedente 

benchmark result 

fied in this n 

Jonathan Eunice, an analyst < 

Illuminata Inc Nashua, 


“You are policec 


j 


dows 2000 benchmark would 


have lost its first-place ranking 


last week anyv 


with IBM’s 
publication of a record 440,879 
IPM-C result for DB2 
running on its NetFini- 
ty servers 
The IBM b 

does return Win 2} 
the top he TPC 
ranking, it 
run 


of t 
since was 
Windows 
»d Server. 
rPM-< 


benchmarks for clus- 


using 
2000 Advan 
Eunice said 
ters aren’t the most im- 
portant numbers when 
compared to symmet- 
rical 
(SMP). 
ageability 
people don’t run a 16- 


multiprocessing 
“From a man 


perspective, 


way cluster if they can 
get a single SMP server 
[with the same perfor- 
mance],” he said. D 
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Nike Web Hijacking Sparks Finger-Pointing 


Company trades blame with NSI and host 


BY ANN HARRISON 
The hijacking of Nike Inc.'s 
Web site last month has 
sparked an international argu 
ment over 
wear company or 
main-name registrar Network 
Solutions Inc. (NSI) should 
bear responsibility for the tem 
porary theft of www.nike.com 

On June 21, a group calling 
itself S-ll redirected traffic 
from www.nike.com to servers 
at a Web hosting company in a 
slap at both Nike and the 
World Economic Forum. Now, 
the hosting firm is threateni 
legal action against Nike 

Greg Lloyd Smith, director 
of FirstNet Online (Manage 
ment) Ltd. in Edinburgh, said 
the wayward Nike _ traffic 
swamped his company’s Web 
servers and impaired service 
to its real customers. After ur 
successfully trying to bill Nike 
for use of his company’s serv 
ers, Smith said he’s preparing 
to sue the Beaverton, 
based company for neglecting 


to secure its Internet domain 


Blame-Shifting 


Nike, in turn, said responsi 
bility lies with NSI in Herndon, 
Va. Changes to the status 
Nike’s domain name are suj 
posed to be made only 
NSI’s_ security system, 
Nike spokesman Corby Cz 
But NSI allowed S-ll’s sp 
e-mail to change Nike’s reg 
istry without requiring a pass 
word, she claimed 

Casler added that Nike has 
locked down = any further 
changes to its registration in 
formation at NSI. Nike is also 
working with the FBI and local 
police in Oregon “to see exact 
ly what happened and who is 
liable,” she said. 

Smith disputed the claim by 
Nike that it had access to the 
Crypt-PW encryption system 
through NSI, and he charged 
that the footwear maker sub 
scribed to a level of security 
that lets changes to its infor 
mation be made from an ap 
proved e-mail address. “A re 
sponsible company would not 
deny the fact that their domain 
was stolen because they did 
not have satisfactory security 
in place,” Smith said via e-mail. 


However, ( 
that Smith’s claims are inaccu 


rate and said Nike doesn’t con 


itself liable for the unin 


isage of FirstNet’s Web 
Smith “did try 
ind our response 
ire both victims and 
real problem is [with] whoe 


ho hacked into the sy 


zon.com In¢ 
> company won an 
junction against him for using 
the Amazon.gr domain name in 
Greece in an alleged attempt to 
coerce a partnership. But Smit 


rejected any suggestion 


Microsoft Loses Its SQL Brag 


Benchmark for SOL 
Server to be redone 


BY DOMINIQUE DECKMYN 
Microsoft Corp.’s SQL S¢ 
2000 database, which is set 
thin a month, suffers 
embarrassment 
Record TPC-( 
irk numbers that Micro 
five month 
wert hed = from 
record 
iction 
(TPC) found the results 
compliant.” And IBM 
} 


lished numbers twice as 


is Microsoft’s with its 

n DB2 database 

At the launch of Win 
dows 2000 in February 
Microsott 
and Chief Software Ar 

litect Bill Gates 
C 1 about the num IBM 
bers, which showed 
SQL Server 2000 and IBM 
Windows 2000 pro- 
cessing 227,079.15 trans 
actions per minute 
(TPM-C), the highest 
ever measured The 
benchmark, which beat 
high-end RISC servers 
trom IBM and Sun Mi 
crosystems Inc., was 
achieved with 12 Com- 
paq Computer Corp 
ProLiant 8500 servers 


INTERNET.COM also had prob- 


lems with NSI, says Alan Meckler 
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Database Benchmarks 


IBM is the current king of the database hill. 


$105.63 
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OracleBi 
Ent. Edition 
8.1.6.0 
OracleB8i 
Version 8.1.5.1 


The Blame Game 


Who should bear responsibil- 
ity for the temporary theft of 
www.nike.com? 

Nike says the responsibility 
lies with Network Solutions 
Inc. because it allowed a 
spoofed piece of e-mail 
from the S-ll group to drive 
changes in Nike’s registry infor- 
mation without requiring a 
password 


Network Solutions says it’s 
Nike’s fault because the 
footwear maker didn’t have 
adequate security in place 
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information systems couldn’t get any more com- 


plicated, along comes the e-commerce revolution- 


And, with it, an explosion of TaNACELED wee Re lore) 
online customers and their buying habits. About 
suppliers and global supply chains. As the world 
reer a Rete Mee erent and-e-Intelligence, SAS 
transforms this data into the knowledge you need. 
To optimize customer and supplier relationships. 
To reveal unseen opportunities for cross-selling 


and for enhancing customer loyalty. To turn your 


e-commerce operation into an e-profit machine. 


For more details on e-Intelligence solutions from 
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Financiers Aim to Unity XML Standards = sssssisinscecas 


dards in Geneva by year’s end 
BY MARIA TROMBLY | XML-based financial stan- | mittee Advisory Group was es- “It’s a big list,” said John 
A new financial services in- | dards to come up with one uni- | tablished June 20. It was creat- | Goeller, director of electronic 


dustry group is trying to weed | versal lexicon. ed to map conflicts among the | trading at Salomon Smith Bar- 


through two dozen existing The XML ISO 15022 Com- | existing lexicons and to make a | ney Holdings Inc. in New York | 


(pend more quality tume with your fuUsunesys. 


Your business needs you. But when' you're working in Internet time, 


how do you find time to focus? 


NaviSite is the answer. Let us worry about everything — from rapidly 
deploying your site to crete at yAeleLs applicatios-up. rlalemmelaleliar 4 
And by taking advantage of our technology and people, you can 
eliminate the enormous up-front costs in time and resources 


So focus on what you_do best ~ building a successful business N Aa rl S i ‘aa 
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and the committee’s chairman. 

Goeller said the emerging 
XML standards fall into two 
categories — those that cover 
transactions such as stock pur- 
chases and those that help in 
the research of companies. 

For example, Open Financial 

change (OFX) lets financial 
institutions communicate with 


| customers about online bank- 


ing, bill presentment and pay- 
ment and investments. 

On the research side, Finan- 
cial Business Reporting Lan- 
guage standardizes the way 
companies publish financial 
reports, which could make it 
easier for analysts or investors 
to compare profits and losses 
of publicly traded companies. 

Although these standards 
are based on XML and overlap 
when it comes to content, they 
address different concerns, are 
backed by different groups and 
cover different types of data. In 
addition, old standards like 
OFX are being converted to 
XML. 

Standards also differ based 
on their origins, according to 
Dushyant Shahrawat, an ana- 
lyst at Needham, Mass.-based 
TowerGroup. The ones most 
likely to survive are backed by 
industry groups, he said. 

Financial Information Ex- 
change Markup Language, for 
example, is being developed by 
the Technical Committee of 
U.K.-based FIX Protocol Ltd., a 
consortium of more than 20 fi- 
nancial firms. 

Other standards are backed 
by smaller groups. Financial 
XML, for example, was released 
by Integral Corp. in Palo Alto, 
Calif., and is backed by Sun 
Microsystems Inc. and Chase 
Manhattan Corp in New York. D 


Too Many 
Languages 


Financial standards that 
conflict include the following: 
FixML: Financial Information Exchange 
Markup | nguage focuses 0 stitutions 
FpML: Financi al products Markup | Lan- 


guage; enables e-commerce activities in 
e field of financial derivatives 


FinXML: Financial XML; s tandard data 
interchange language for capital r ark 


XBRL: : Ext sible Business Report ing 
Language; for the preparation and 
exchange of financial reports and data 


Markup Language; backed by the United 
Nations body for Trade Facilitation and 
Electronic Business 
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Informix Issues 
Q2 Profit Waming 





~ NEWS! 


Oracle Faced With 
Loss of President 


Menlo Park, Calif.-based database | Ray Lane to remain on firm’s board 


and tools company Informix Corp. —_| 
issued a profit warning last week, | 
predicting net income for the sec- 

ond quarter of 1 to 3 cents per share | 
on revenue between $240 million 
and $250 million, well below ana- 
lysts’ expectations. The warning 
came after two successive quarters 
in which the company outperformed 
analysts’ expectations. There has 
been no revenue growth in any re- 
gion, the company said in a state- 
ment, blaming poor results in Eu- 
rope on the strength of the U.S. dol- 
lar. Final results for the most recent 
quarter, which ended June 30, are 
expected next week. 


Micrografx Lays Off 
40% of Staff 


Allen, Texas-based business graph- 
ics software vendor Micrografx Inc. 
last week announced that it has laid 
off 74 of its 187 employees, primari- 
ly in the U.S., as part of an ongoing 
global restructuring effort aimed at 
restoring profitability at the finan- 
cially troubled company. 

The layoffs will result in lower 
operating costs and were designed 
to offset seasonally weak interna- 
tional sales in the first fiscal quar- 
ter. However, Micrografx said in a 
statement that it expects other 
changes to its business operations 
to result in charges that will be in- 
cluded in the results for its fourth 
fiscal quarter, which it plans to an- 
nounce in mid-August. The compa- 
ny didn’t disclose the size of the 
charges it expects to report. 


IBM's New Alliances 
To Boost Revenue 


IBM last week announced new al- 
liances with five application devel- 
opers that company officials said 
will bolster revenue by $1 billion in 
the next three years. The company 
will partner with firms in Sweden, 
Ireland, Australia and the U.S. Un- 
der the agreements, the new part- 
ners will commit to IBM’s server 
platforms, middleware and services, 
while Big Biue will assist them with 
the selling and marketing of their 
products as part of IBM’s Partner- 
World for Developers initiative. 








| Hopes to gain 


| BY LEE COPELAND 
| IBM wants to transform 
| WebSphere application server | 


of directors after surprise resignation | 


BY JENNIFER DISABATINO 
RACLE 
lost its second- 
in-command last 

py week when Pres- 


CORP 


s" ident and Chief | 
| Operating Officer Ray Lane re- | 


signed. The high-profile exec- 
utive will retain his position on | 


| the board of directors, howev- | 
| er, the company said. 


Oracle confirmed Lane’s de- 


| parture in a brief press state- | 


ment but didn’t cite a reason 
for his resignation. Lane wasn’t | 
available for comment. 
Lane, 53, joined Oracle as its 
chief operating officer eight | 
years ago and was named pres- | 


| ident in 1996. 


Oracle CEO Larry Ellison | 
will temporarily assume Lane’s 
responsibilities, according to 
Oracle spokeswoman Jennifer 


IBM to Turn WebSphere Into 
dava Middleware Platform 


on BEA in the 
EJB server market | 


its 


into an infrastructure platform | 
and double its share of the Java | 


| application market. But ana- | 
| lysts and users said last week 
| that IBM still has some work | 


ahead of it. 

As part of its newly unveiled 
strategy, IBM will embark on a 
yearlong, $1 billion develop 
ment and marketing project to | 


| convert WebSphere into an En- | 
| terprise JavaBean (EJB) mid- | 


dleware platform from which | 
customers can more easily run 
prebuilt Java applications. 

At PC Expo late last month, 
IBM released WebSphere Ap- 


| plication Server 3.5 and an- 


| will be sorely missed,” 


| Glass. The company hasn’t yet 


named a successor, she said. 


Chris Shilakes, an analyst at | 
Merrill Lynch & Co. in New | 
said Senior Executive | 
George Roberts and Executive 


York, 


Vice President Gary 
Bloom are likely 
candidates. 

“This could place 


| near-term pressure 


on Oracle, as Lane 
had held senior po- 
sitions at Oracle for 
the past eight years 


| and was highly re- 


garded” by Wall 
Street, Shilakes said. 
“T think Ray Lane 


was even more of a guiding | 
force at Oracle than the general | 


public gave him credit for. He 
said 
Mike Prince, CIO at Burlington 


nounced two applications that 
| run on top of it: WebSphere | 
| Portal Server and WebSphere | 


Personalization Server. 
Nick Gall, an analyst at Meta 


| Group Inc. in Stamford, Conn., 
| said bringing applications to- | 
| gether under one WebSphere 


framework makes sense. 
“Yesterday, WebSphere was 


just a JavaBean server with | 


~ EJB Application Server Market Share | 


Giga Information Group forecasts that IBM will grow its | 

|. share of the EJB server market by 50%, while current leader 

F BEA Systems will lose one-fourth of its share. | 
i 


raw programming power; you 
could build a lot with it, but it 
had no prebuilt functionality 


for portals, tracking or shop- 
| ping carts,” Gall said. “Now, 


they’re doing hardware engi- 
neering to rewrite [Web- 
Sphere] to run on top of a Java 
platform, but they still have 
their work cut out for them.” 


Tom Guyette, a senior sys- |: 


tems analyst at the Federal Re- 


serve Bank of Minneapolis, 


said IBM’s WebSphere current- |: 


ly requires a lot of custom cod- 
ing to add new capabilities, but 
he would avoid moving to the 


LANE has been No. 2 
for the past eight years a 


Coat Factory Warehouse Corp. 
| in Burlington, N.J. “He called a 
lot of the shots at Oracle.” 

Prince, who sat on a custo- 
| mer advisory board with Lane, 
| said Lane expressed more em- 
| pathy with customers than 
other Oracle executives did. 

The news was generally un- 
expected, given Oracle’s suc- 
cess during the past year — 
much of which has 
been attributed to 
Lane. 

“While Lane and 
[Ellison] had their 
differences in the 
past, we had not 
heard of any in- 
creased friction re- 
cently. So the de- 
parture comes as 
surprise, 

Lane’s participation 
and bullishness on the recent 
earnings call,” said Shilakes. 
“Recently, Lane had been en- 
gaged in helping Oracle to 
form megaexchanges such as 


given 


new WebSphere if the migra- 
| tion process were too complex. 

Now, “you have to talk to a 
| database with an EJB, and you 
| have to create that interaction 
| in VisualAge [IBM’s applica- 
tion development tool] and 
then transport it to Web- 
Sphere,” said Guyette. “But I 
want to minimize any change- 
| over. If they come up with 
| bundled solutions, it would 
| help, but we still have to have 
| more detail.” 

According to Cambridge, 
Mass.-based Giga Information 
Group Inc., IBM trails San 
Jose-based BEA Systems Inc. 


IBM 
BEA Systems Inc. 
Oracle Corp. 


Sun-Netscape 
Alliance’s iPlanet 


Sybase Inc. 





24% 
24% 
3% 
9% 


7% 
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Covisint with the Big Three 
automakers.” 

In November, Lane told 
Hong Kong 
that he had received an offer to 
take over as CEO at Hewlett- 
Packard Co. and that he had 
been in talks with 


Computer Corp., 


Computerworld 


Compaq 
though he 
said he received no firm offer 
from Compaq. 

There have long been open 
disagreements about business 
Lane and 
Ellison. In the same Novem 
ber interview, Lane 
saw problems with Ellison’s 
new 
ability model. 

That model forces each part 
of the organization within Or- 
acle — development, 
and consulting — to be totally 
accountable for what it deliv 
ers, even though other depart- 
ments may have a large im- 
pact on a particular product 


or service. 


strategy between 


said he 


business-unit account 


sales 


In a statement released last 
week, Ellison thanked Lane for 
his work at the company. D 


Dominique Deckmyn and IDG 
News Service correspondent 
James Niccolai contributed to 
this report. 


in the EJB application server 
market. BEA last year held 32% 
of the market, compared with 
IBM’s 16%. But Giga predicted 
that IBM’s share will grow to 
24% by year’s end, while BEA 
will drop to 24%. 

“BEA had tremendous 
time-to-market advantage and 
had viable product in channel 
by April 1999,” said Mike Gilpin, 
an analyst at Giga. “It was much 
later in the year before IBM had 
an effective product. But when 
you look at buying behavior, 
IBM seems to win as often as 
BEA, and sometimes more of- 
ten due to [price breaks].” D 


i ge Cag 


16% 
32% 
5% 


6% 


15% 
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NEWS}! 


A KEEF! 


People in glass houses 


HAT A VIRTUOUS GUY, that Larry Ellison. First, 
the leading provider of databases does his civic 
duty by pointing out the errors of Microsoft’s anti- 
competitive ways. Then, while still on a public- 
service high, the billionaire founder of Oracle 


cracked open his wallet to fund a 
year of espionage in a bid to un- 
mask the “underhanded attempts” 
of supposedly independent 
groups lobbying in defense of 
Microsoft. 

Of course, we never would have 
figured out otherwise that Micro- 


soft was linked to these groups. Do D 
PATRICIA KEEFE is 
Computerworld’s editori- 
al director. Contact her at 
patricia_keefe@ 
computerworld.com. 


you suppose this makes Larry a 
modern-day Paul Revere? “The 
Microsoft dollars are coming! The 
Microsoft dollars are coming!” 

Though corporate espionage is 
nothing new, sifting through other people’s 
trash isn’t illegal and Microsoft is no saint, 
it’s tricky playing holier than thou. It’s that 
“let he who is without sin cast the first 
stone” kind of thing that always comes back 
and whacks the stone thrower upside the 
head. And judging from the field day the 
press seems to be having, Larry must have a 
heck of a headache. 

He should. It probably hasn’t occurred to 


Ellison that you can’t whine about a competi- | 


tor wanting to kill your company and then 
defend your own sleazy actions on the 


grounds that “our job is to hurt 
Microsoft.” 

You can’t complain that Micro- 
soft plays hardball and then shrug 
off the “unsavory” actions of a 
hired contractor in your employ. 

You can’t take umbrage at Mi- 
crosoft’s attempts to influence 
opinion when you’ve spent con- 


Microsoft as a monopolist to the 
public and the government. 

And those lobbyist groups Larry 
was So intent on exposing? They 
were spitting in the wind from Day 1. It be- 
came quickly obvious that Judge Jackson was 
unimpressed by Microsoft’s defense. 

To cap off the whole affair, in typical 
schoolboy fashion, Larry notes that he didn’t 


| go through Gates’ trash. So I guess this 


means he’s neither a bad guy nor a crook? 
In light of Larry’s unrepentant view that 

he was only doing his civic duty, I suppose 

Microsoft ought to do its part and flush out 

the pro-antitrust groups that lobbied for its 

| breakup. Now who do you suppose could 

| have been funding them? D 


4 


EITHER IT’S LARRY ELLiSon 
ACTING IN THE BEST 
INTEREST OF THE TECHNOLOGY 


INDUSTRY OR WE'VE Go 
RACCOONS. Ser 


Zz 
RY 
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C 
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klossner@ mai(z 


siderable time and energy painting | 


| month when I visited the 
| Microsoft campus for the 
| company’s announcement 
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DAN LMOR 


Foe? Partner? 
No big deal; it’s 


Gll 


just business 


HE SPECTACLE OF capitalism’s cre- 

ative destruction, as the late econ- 

omist Joseph Schumpeter de- 
scribed it so well, is never more visible 


| than in the technology industry. Silicon 


Valley and its counterpart regions 


| around the globe throb with an energy 

| almost unprecedented in human history, 
| and the people who run those companies 
| rise and fall — and often rise again — in 


a dizzying, semiviolent merry-go-round. 
Amid that swelling and ebbing of fortunes is 

another of the industry’s 

most remarkable qualities 

— that is, the combination 


| of competition and coop- 
| eration that has been 


dubbed “co-opetition,” 


| where a company can si- 
| multaneously be your ally 


and adversary. 

This came to mind last 

DAN GILLMOR is a 
technology columnist at 


the San Jose Mercury 
News. Contact him at 


of Microsoft.Net, the com- dgilimor@sjmerury.com. 


pany’s fundamental shift in 
strategy from the era of Windows to the era of 


| the Internet. The Net is the computing platform 
| of the future, Microsoft said accurately, though it 
| was less persuasive in the details of how it plans 
| to get from here to there. 


As with all such announcements, Microsoft 
touted its partners in the new regime. There were 
the usual suspects, but one stood out for its seem- 
ing incongruity. A company called Loudcloud, a 
rapidly rising Internet infrastructure start-up, 


| was on the team. And who is co-founder and 
| chairman of Loudcloud? Marc Andreessen, the 
| co-founder of Netscape, which Microsoft so thor- 


oughly destroyed in its first Internet jihad. 
Unlike some other vanquished Microsoft foes, 


| Andreessen wasn’t paraded live before the large 
| audience of reporters and analysts. He and/or Mi- 


crosoft had enough sense to realize what a spec- 


| tacle that would have been. Maybe this was a sign 
| of Microsoft’s moving toward maturity, an adoles- 


cent bully discovering that adulthood is more fun. 
I visited Andreessen at the Loudcloud offices 

the following week and noted the irony of his 

new alliance with his former tormentor. With a 


| smile, he recited a line from The Godfather. It 


wasn’t personal, he said. It’s just business. Loud- 
cloud is a natural ally in the new Microsoft vision 
of computing. Bygones are bygones, or something 
like that. 
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Andreessen did acknowledge some satisfaction 
in the outcome of Microsoft’s antitrust trial — 
largely, he said, because the world discovered the 
kind of tactics Microsoft had used in going after 
Netscape. But that was then, and this is now. 

I can’t decide if this is a healthy attitude or 
something less noble. Maybe it’s a little of each. 
Maybe it’s internal co-opetition. 

Whatever it is, it’s a tech-business trademark. 
Other values from this industry have been leak- 
ing out into the rest of the world. No one should 
be surprised, as convergence and turmoil arrive 
on all our doorsteps in the coming years, if this 


one does, too. D 


Leadership today 
is all about ‘we, 
not about ‘me’ 


ANY EXECUTIVES could learn 

a lot about leadership from IT 

executives, judging by the mes- 
sage I’m hearing from the top leadership 
experts. 

IT leadership per se wasn’t on the 
agenda for a leadership development 
conference I recently attended. And of 
course, leadership styles vary enough to 
make generalization dangerous, and 
many appointed “leaders” are any- 
thing but. But after hearing from bona fide lead- 
ers like retired General Colin Powell; Dee Hock, 
the founder of the Visa International Inc. credit- 
card network; and many prominent academics 
and executive coaches, I can say this: IT leader- 
ship thinking and practice 
is in sync with where 2lst- 
century leadership is 
heading. 

Most IT leaders and 
leadership developers 
have a realistic, somewhat 
modest sense of what IT 
leadership is about. It 
includes providing both 
visionary, strategi¢ guid- 
ance and basic operational 
support; achieving credi- 
bility by delivering reli- 
able systems on time and 
on budget; successfully 
retaining and bringing out the best qualities from 
technology professionals who can usually find 
other jobs; and inspiring others through the 
organization’s mission and work. You won't last 
long as an IT leader if you have a runaway ego — 
unlike some high-tech and dot-com CEOs, who 
sometimes manage to act like egotistical jerks 
for years. 

This kind of ego-in-check leadership was the 


ALLAN E. ALTER, a former 
Computerworld editor, is 
editor in chief of MIT's 
Sloan Management 
Review. Contact him at 


NEWS 


sort praised by the speakers I heard at the Link- 


age Inc. conference. 
Let’s start with Powell. 


To him, leadership 


means getting something done that touches peo- 
ple: First and foremost, it’s accomplishing a mis- 
sion that connects personally with the people you 


lead. As he put it, 


of purpose, or there is no joy.” 


“An organization needs a sense 


Second, leadership 


means “take care of your troops” — people, not 


plans, get things done. 


This is one aspect of lead- 
I 


ership where many IT organizations can improve 


— think of the * 
way of life in IT. 


‘death march” projects that are a 
A leader needs trusted confi- 


dants outside the organization who will tell you 
when you're being a jerk. None of this, you'll no- 


tice, involves self-aggrandizement — it’s about 
thinking about the mission, your people and 


putting limits on your ego. 
Coaching is considered an important part of 


being an effective leader. So it was interesting to 


hear Marshall Goldsmith, 
for Leadership: How the World’s Greatest Coaches 


Help I 


co-editor of Coaching 


.eaders Learn (Jossey-Bass, 2000), describe 


his own technique for coaching executives. After 
flatly stating that nobody can successfully coach 


Opinions split on 
court's decision 


r’S AMAZING what 

the Internet has done 

for children’s rights. 
A child under the 
18, by law, may not buy 
pornography, purchase a 
ticket for an R- or X-rat- 
ed movie, buy alcohol or 
enter into any contracts. 
But thanks to the Inter- 
net, children may go on- 
line and legally do every 
one of these things [“On- 
line Child Protection 
Law Is Unconstitutional, 
Appeals Court Rules,” 
Computerworld Online, 
June 23). If our courts 
are going to continually 
say that is constitutional, 
then we are violating the 
rights of free speech by 
not allowing children to 
do this in person at any 
store, movie theater or 
place of business. 
Paul Kirchner 
M&l Data Services 
Milwaukee 
pakman@cedar.net 


ige of 


HE DAY they cen- | 
sor the Internet is | 
the day the Inter- 
net dies. Freedom is what |} 
opens up communication | 


and free expression to 
bring countries and peo- 
ple closer together. 
Kevin Stober 

Birmingham, Ala 


Readers aren't 
singing Us praises 


SEEMS like 
another ex- 
ample of 


the arrogance of Micro- 
soft (“Microsoft Users 
Unconvinced,” Page One, 
June 26], which couldn’t 
possibly accept a net- 
work communications 
model proposed by oth- 
ers to accommodate 
COM to Unix connectiv- 
ity. Existing cross-plat- 
form initiatives required 
enormous effort and in- 


| vestment to build the 
| COM bridges. It would 


be a much better use of 

IT industry resources if 
Microsoft would put a 

few hundred of its devel- 
opers to work on stan- 


| dards-based communica- 


tions models. For exam- 
ple, why not just im- | 
prove the functionality | 
and guarantee the viabil- 


| ity of CORBA? 


John Wilson | 
Akron, Ohio 
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people who don’t want to improve, he laid out a 


coaching method that minimizes ego 
executive’s and the coach's. Forget about 


advice or criticism. Instead, g 


both the 
giving 


zather and provide 


feedback from the executive's peers. Help the ex- 


ecutive analyze the feedback and come up with 


an action plan. Get everyone 
As Goldsmith told his audi- 


a nonjudgmental way. 


ence of leadership-development manag 


trainers, “ 
coach, of our own ego. 


cause of us.” 


But it was Hock, whose Visa network - 
munity of financial institutions 


involved to work in 


ers and 


The key to the process is to let go, as a 
They won’t get better be 


a com- 


resembles an 


early version of today’s virtual organizations, 


who expressed this kind of ego-uncentric leader- 


ship most directly: 
subordinates 
know is tyranny. ... 


“Are you willing 
? If you don’t know this, a 
Where behavior is ¢ 


to be led by 
ll you 


-Om- 


pelled, it’s tyranny. Where behavior is induced, 


it’s leadership.” 


Today, when IT professionals can almost al 
ways find other jobs, you can’t get away 
Many C 
this; many CIOs and IT leaders already | 


ing overbearing. 


IS pro- 
nouncec 
“C-sharp”? 


How about ‘ 


‘C-pound, 
since it’s yet another Mi- 
crosoft effort to pound 
the C 
mission — from a lan- 
that is gnarly for 


language into sub- 


guage 
amateurs into one that is 
gnarly, larg 
unreliable. 
James Nickson 

West Chesterfield, N.H 


e, slow and 


Let's not worry about 
someone escaping tax 


ILL LABERIS IS 

half-right — his 

contention that In- 
ternet commerce ought 
not to be taxed different- 
ly than other commerce 
is correct. 

But if you compare In- 
ternet commerce to the 
most closely related 
legacy business, namely 
mail order, the differ- 
ences in taxation are not 
so pronounced. The 
model under discussion 
is not so much the Inter- 
net as it is business con- 
ducted 
lines. 

If your supplier has a 
presence in your state, 


across state 


] 


with be 
EOs have yet to learn 


have. D 


you're going to be 
charged sales tax regard- 
less of how you ordered, 
or whether 
person or viz 

Instead of worrying 
that somebody’s not ge 
ting taxed as much as 
let’s 


he somebody 


somebody else, 
cheer for 
who has escaped a tax. 
Then, if we want to be 
fair, let’s work to remove 
some taxes from those 
already burdened 

Does anybody really 
believe imposition of 
new taxes on Walmart.- 
com shoppe rs 1S going to 
reduce taxes on Wal- 
Mart shoppers? Have 
you ever seen it happen 
before? 
Larry Brunelle 
Allen, Texas 
brunelle@acm.org 
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Beware recruiters 
in sheep’s clothing 


ECRUITING AND psychotherapy 

are fascinating — and somewhat 

similar — professions. As a client, 

you share intimate information with a 

relative stranger, who 
pledges to help you han- 
dle what is often a diffi- 
cult, delicate situation. 


DA\ FOOT 


There’s almost always a 
bit of desperation — and a 
sense of relief when 
things go well. 
But unlike the therapy 

: industry, recruiting is un- 
DAVID FOOTE is managing regulated — and more 
partner and research di- 
rector at Foote Partners 
LLC, an IT workforce re- 
search and advisory firm 

in New Canaan, Conn. 

Contact him at 

dfoote@footepartners.com. 


susceptible to question- 
able ethics and business 
practices. The most sting- 
ing criticisms are aimed at 
contingency search firms 
(those that are paid only 
when they produce) rather than retained search 
firms, which earn revenue up front regardless of 
success and customarily form close bonds with 
their clients. 

Some of the worst abuses are in today’s freneti- 
cally competitive IT employment market. Most 
disturbing are stories I’ve heard from recruiters 
about “shadow” recruiting companies partnering 
with other recruitment firms. These shadow 
firms use inside knowledge about established ac- 
counts of principal recruiters to steal workers 
from the very companies their partners serve so 
loyally (presumably, they secretly split the prof- 
its). If true, these are surely isolated instances. 

More common is, for example, going after soft- 
ware developers (even entire departments) who 
leave their former employers with disks in their 
pockets that contain code that eventually shows 
up in a competitor’s new product line. 

These are the bad apples. The vast majority of 
search firms are aboveboard. But these examples 
highlight the fact that employers must be ex- 
tremely vigilant about working with recruiters 
and must stop committing stupid mistakes that 
can expose them to unscrupulous acts. Mistakes 
such as: 

w Publishing employee biographies, telephone 
numbers or e-mail addresses on the corporate 
Web site or intranet. 

gw Issuing press releases touting successes of em- 
ployees by name, title and other information. 

@ Producing company telephone directories that 
list employees by function and title and provide 
full contact information. 

@ Boasting to reporters about company achieve- 
ments and naming names. 

@ Offering unsolicited, unnecessary inside infor- 
mation to recruiters. 


| been led to believe that 
| what you read was a win- 


| mirror of your true per- 

| sona. The group I was 

| working with that day was 
| apparently soulless. The 

| exercise, which made them feel uncomfortable, 
| almost lost us the engagement. The first several 


@ Failing to educate naive help desk and security 
personnel, who may innocently divulge sensitive 
employment-related information. 

Researchers take courses nowadays on how to 
get around firewalls, so don’t think you can hide 
anything posted on internal or external Web sites. 
And did you know that if a recruiting firm can’t 
get a corporate employee directory from a dis- 
gruntled ex-staffer, it can probably buy one on 
the “gray” market for $500 to $750? Or that many 
contingency recruiters are constantly amazed at 
how much detail about a company — e.g. organi- 
zational charts, staffing plans — their clients will- 
ingly volunteer at the beginning of the relation- 
ship without so much as a request? 

I recently polled some respectable search firms 
for additional advice on what employers should 
do to protect themselves. If you follow the advice 
in this list, you can save yourself therapy bills 
when your turnover surpasses 30%. 

@ Use a variety of recruiters and insist that they 
sign strict “hands-off” agreements. 

g@ Spend time with search firms you fear, making 
them feel they can get your business if they don’t 
anger you. 

@ Mask the e-mail addresses of your most valu- 
able employees so they are indistinguishable to 
outsiders. 

g@ Work with firms that abide by the standards of 
industry groups such as the National Organiza- 
tion of Retained Search Consultants. B 


In search of great 
IT literature 


EVERAL YEARS ago, while facilitat- 

ing a development session for a 

group of the CIO’s direct reports at 
a Fortune 250 company, I went around 


| the room of 20 
| earnest destined-for-great- 


ness executives and asked 


| them as a painless way of 


introducing themselves to 


share their names, their 
| roles and the books they 
| were currently reading. 


As a liberal arts grad of 
Dartmouth College, I had , 4 
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dow into your soul and a 


individuals seemed to have trouble with both the 


| verb (reading) and the noun (book). One individ- 


ual asked if I wanted to know what he was really 
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reading. I said, “yes” and he responded, “The 
Palm Pilot Manual.” One executive — admittedly 
from the Web side of the house — explained that 
book reading was no longer part of what she did. 
What I heard seemed to substantiate what I be- 
lieved was the misguided stereotype of IT leaders 
as hygienically challenged geeks who socialize 
poorly, worship machines and are generally 
uneducated, unlettered boors. 

In a panic of denial, I attributed this lack of 
reading to the intensity of the current environ- 
ment that group of IT leaders found themselves 
in; they had no real time for reading, I reasoned. I 
also blamed myself for poorly structuring the ex- 


| ercise. I should have asked, What’s the most im- 


portant book you've read in the past three years? 

At the next company we visited, I asked that 
rephrased question. Again, I was surprised at the 
responses. Several IT leaders cited major busi- 
ness best-sellers. This was very consistent with 
the then-prevalent objective of linking, or align- 
ing, with the demand side of the house as a way 
to understand how end users think. A few cited a 
subset of the great works of Western literature, 
with Shakespeare and Dickens the most promi- 
nent. The remaining responses parsed into tribal 
reading sects — software project managers cited 
The Mythical Man Month, while IT leaders who 
formerly worked in product development for 
vendors chose The Soul of the New Machine. IT 
leaders in the advanced technology group said 
Crossing the Chasm or books by futurists, and the 
alpha-geeks cited technical manuals and Web 
sites. The friskies (individuals known for contrar- 
ian thinking) picked either science fiction clas- 
sics or Dr. Seuss. I’m pleased to say that no one 
mentioned the lame, self-serving puff pieces from 
the ghostwriters of vendor CEOs. 

As I stepped back from the exercise, I conclud- 


ed that the literature of IT stinks. IT is one of the 





most powerful forces of change on the planet, yet 
a set of great IT books apparently doesn’t exist. 

If your board of directors or CEO asked you, as 
an IT leader, what book they should read that lays 


| out how the world has changed or is changing 


and what their responsibilities as executives 
should be in managing IT, what would you tell 
them? 

As you examine literature that has changed 
people’s lives, IT tomes are noticeably absent. 
Gunnar Myrdal’s An American Dilemma (1944) 
changed our understanding of race relations and 
profoundly influenced the civil-rights revolution 
of the 1950s and ’60s. 

David Reisman’s The Lonely Crowd (1950) 


| chronicled a sea change in behavior from a pro- 


duction-oriented to a consumption-driven U.S. 


| economy. 


Rachel Carson’s Silent Spring (1962) gave rise to 
the modern U.S. environmental movement, fram- 
ing a powerful call to arms for citizens of the 
world to mobilize and stop man’s destruction of 
nature. 

If we are what we read, we’re in big trouble. 
The time has come for somebody to create such a 
literary “call to arms” for the new IT-intensive 


| 
economy. D 
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ls AOL another Microsoft? 


HAT I READ in “AOL 
Proposes Instant 
Messaging Stan- 
dards” [Computerworld 
Online, June 16] looks like 
more profit-centered buffalo 
chips from AOL. Didn’t we 
just prosecute Microsoft for 
setting standards around its 
industry-leading operating 
systems and browsers? Let 
AOL have its way and we'll all 
be wrapped up behind its 
choking, “protective” gated 
communities. 

Joe V. Bolin 

Systems analyst 

Moultrie Ga. 


Data privacy principles 


HE ARTICLE “EU Over- 

whelmingly Approves 

U.S. Data Privacy Reg- 
ulations” [News, June 5] dis- 
cussed the European data pri- 
vacy regulations and recent 
tentative agreements with the 
U.S. However, I haven’t seen 
an explanation about what the 
EU’s rules are. As IT folks and 
people concerned with priva- 
cy, your readers should be 
aware of what is involved and 
the obligations of data collec- 
tion entities. 

According to Computer 
Ethics (MIT Press), the EU’s 
Convention for the Protection 
of Individuals With Regard to 
Automatic Processing of Per- 
sonal Data sets out the follow- 
ing guidelines for member 
countries regarding privacy: 

1. The Collection and Limitation 
Principle. Data can be ob- 
tained only by lawful means 
and with the data subject’s 
knowledge or consent. 
2. The Data Quality Principle. A 
data collector may collect 
only data relevant to its pur- 
poses, and such data must be 
kept up-to-date, accurate and 
complete. 
3. The Purpose Specification 
Principle. At the time of col- 
lection, the purposes to which 
the data will be applied must 
be disclosed to the subject, 
and the data shall not be used | 
for purposes beyond this. 
4. The Use Limitation Principle. | 
The data is not to be disclosed | 
by the collector to outsiders 
| 


without the consent of the 
subject, unless disclosure is 
required by law. 

5. The Security Safeguards 
Principle. Data collectors must 


take reasonable precautions 
against loss, destruction or 
unauthorized use, modifica- 
tion or disclosure of data. 

6. The Openness Principle. The | Principle. The subject has the 
subject should be able to de- 


able to the subject in comply 


termine the whereabouts, use ing him as well as the right to 
and purpose of personal data challenge the accuracy of such | ing with the above principles 
relating to him. data and to have it rectified or | Barbara Taylor 
7. The Individual Participation erased. Rainbows & Mira 

8. The Accountability Principle. Silverado, Calif 
right to inspect data concern- The data collector is account- OF 


IT’S ALL ABOUT RESTORE 


66 GB 
6MBysec 


Say Hello to a Good Buy. 


The VXA-! TAPE DRIVE offers you 3 times the performance and capacity of DDS-3 at about the same cost, and 
higher performance and capacity than DDS-4 at less cost. Plus, it provides sky-high reliability, unheard of restore 
capabilities, and compatibility with just about every operating system and software out there. That's what happens 
when two engineers, who have been pioneering tape drive innovations for a combined 60 years, set out once again 
to create something just a little bit better. A little bit smarter. And a lot more affordable. 


Try it for yourself, free, for a full 30 days. Just go to www.ecrix.com/cw. Or call 800.VXA. TAPE — and say hello. 


MSRP for internal drive. External drive pictured, $1,049 MSRP. Specifications assume a 2:1 ALDC hardware compression ratio. 
© Copyright Ecrix Corporation 2000. All rights reserved. VXA is a registered trademark of Ecrix Corporation 


TAPE DRIVES BY } Eerix 





We got Websites. 


The #lexpertsin 
Windows’2000 Ss 
and UNIX hosting. — 


Everyday more companies around the world trust their 

Websites to Interland. Interland is a true Web solutions provider offering 
everything from site design and hosting to secure e-commerce solutions 
and advanced application services. With your : 

first call, you'll ake Interland difference on starting at 
you are assigned your own personal Account 

Manager who will help you decide on the 

solution that’s right for your business. PC 

Magazine and Windows NT magazine rated 

Interland #1. Call today and find out why. 


Hosting solutions include: 


2? 150MB of Website storage @ Windows® NT and UNIX Web servers 

® 10 GB Transfer @ Database support for MS Access, 

? Unlimited e-mail accounts for your Website (POP3, SMTP, MS SQL 6.5/7.0, mSQL, FoxPro, and more 

aliases, auto responders, and forwarding) @ Active Server Pages, PHP, Cold Fusion? Microsoft® FrontPage; 

2 30-day unconditional money-back guarantee” Microsoft® Office 2000, Microsoft® Commerce Server, 

2 Toll-free 24/7 technical support SSL Security, PGP encryption, CGI-bin and more 
@ Browser-based control of your Website and e-mail @ Dedicated Web server solutions available 

2 Browser-based statistics and reporting tool @ Aggressive Reseller Program 


Best support and pricing in the industry. 


i ®-.25 @® interland 
=. = We make the Web work for you: 


Call Today 800. 335. 1327 www.interland.com ¢ 404.586.9999 © sales@interland.com 


©2000 Interland, Inc. All Rights Reserved. “Excludes set-up fee. 
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IN FOCUS 


How do you stay fo- 
cused on your work 
while still managing to 
find the time to market 
your products? Packet 
Design, a Silicon Valley 
start-up, plans to devel- 
op technologies, then 
spin off new companies 
to market them. Packet 
Design will retain part 
of each new company 
as it moves on to new 
projects. » 33 


DULL DEMISE 


The slew of recent dot- 
com failures is disap- 
pointing, writes Kevin 
Fogarty. Not because 
anyone thought the 
dearly departed compa- 
nies would survive for- 
ever, but because of the 
banality of their demis- 
es. What finally did 
them in was their igno- 
rance of the simplest 
rules of business — you 
need cash and you need 
customers. » 33 


FINANCIAL 
SUCCESS 


What’s the going rate for 
IT employees in the fi- 
nancial services indus- 
try eck out the range 
of earnings from AG 
Barrington’s recent 
salary survey.» 34 


WORD OF MOUTH 


For many companies, 
employee referrals are 
the most effective re- 
cruiting tool in today’s 
tight labor market. But 
creating a good referral 
program isn’t easy. Find 
out how businesses like 
travel-services firm 
Carlson Cos. are devel- 
oping and maintaining 
top-notch referral pro- 
grams.» 35 


TO YOUR HEALTH 


Many IT professionals 
find themselves spend- 
ing so many hours in the 
office that they have lit- 
tle time to eat properly 
and exercise. But more 
veteran workers say 
they are learning their 
lessons and are fighting 
to strike a healthy bal- 
ance between work and 
personal time. » 36 


TOY SMARTS 


As online retailers gird 
for the holiday season, 
Toysrus.com is beefing 
up its infrastructure to 

ake sure it avoids last 
year’s mistakes. CEO 
John Barbour talks to 
Computerworld about 
lessons learned and 
preparations for this 
year’s rush. » 42 


SOARING 
ENROLLMENTS 


Word of high salaries 
and plentiful jobs seems 
to be spreading among 
college students. MIS 
program enrollments 
are so high that the new 
challenge is not attract- 
ing students, but accom- 
modating them. » 44 


GLOBAL DEMAND © 


By 2003, Americans are 
expected to make up 
only one-third of the on- | 
line population, mean- 
ing there’s literally a 
whole world of cus- 
tomers out there. To 
capture overseas mar- 
kets, many companies 
are racing to globalize 
their Web sites. » 46 


— BUSINESS 


EGREETINGS NETWORK CTO 
Behrouz Arbab says the company’s 
AMMO eT MiLieci atone gc) 


SCT Men ame item) Peete UR Ug 


STAVING OFF 


THE GRINCH 


GET READY. With online revenues expected to climb 85% 
from last year, businesses can expect to face a holiday 
rush like none other. In order to prevent fiascoes such 
as Toysrus.com’s inability to deliver toys in time for 
Christmas last year, online retailers are 
revisiting past disasters and scrambling 

to ensure that they won’t see any repeat 
performances. 
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INTRODUCING THE E-BUSINESS server 


maces™=“ MAINFRAME 


Our goal: create the ideal server for 
big e-business. A server so tough it 
would stand up to the heaviest loads 
So rock-solid reliable you could be open 
for e-business round-tne-clock. In short 
1 server with the best qualities of 
mainframe. Result? The Unisys e-@ction 
Enterprise Server ES7000. 

But while it’s a lot like heavy metal, our 
ES7000 is light-years ahead of anything 
else out there. It allows workloads to be 
partitioned over 32 Intel Pentium Ill 


Xeon processors. And it can run both 


Microsoft Windows 
2000 and UNIX at 
the same time 

sys e-a@ction 
Enterprise Server 
ES7000. The kind 


of mainframe-class 


pentium!!! 
xeon 


e-business server ew 
you'd expect from the people who 


invented the mainframe in the first place 


UNISYS 


We eat, sleep and drink this stuff 





Advertising Supplement 


Unisys and the Royal and 
Ancient Golf Club of St. Andrews 
have forged a unique partnership to develop 
the most sophisticated and capable of 
computerized scoring information systems. 


ARGUABLY THE MOST traditional and precise 

of all sports, golf has changed remarkably 

little in its Goo-year history. The object of 

the game remains to hit a little ball up to a 

quarter of a mile past, around, and over 

numerous obstacles and hazards, and have 

it roll into a small hole dug into the earth. 
The very essence of this tradition and pre- 

cision unfolds at the oldest of golf champi- 

onships, the British Open, where the 

world’s finest golfers tee off this summer 

from the exact same turf at St. Andrews in 

Scotland where golfballs first took flight in the early 1400s. 
While thousands of spectators jam the wind-swept links to watch the golf 


masters at work, millions more around the world follow the action on tele- 


vision and, increasingly, on the Web. And owing to another partnership 
th 


steeped in a tradition of excellence and precision, all these fans can track the 
scores and standings of their favorite golfers within seconds of a ball drop- 


ping into any of the notorious holes at St. Andrews’ Old Course. 





Advertising Supplemer 


1 a simple-to-use system that allows users 


information very quickly. | know what th 


are doing is anything but simple, yet they make it look easy.” 


Stewart McDougall, press officer of 


Bringing You The Wind 


Television production teams con 
stantly strive enhance their vie 
ers’ enjoyment and understanding 
of sports events. That often me 
attempting to snow the viewers just 
iat the players are experiencir 

ipionship golf, sh fting wind 

tions have spelled boom and 
bust for countless golfers 

Until recently, swirling 
s and the muffled sound of 
gusts beating agains crophones 
were the only clues the television 
audience had for gaugi ind con 
ditions on the course 
Thus, a couple years as 

Sports presented Unisys with a chal 
lenge Develop technology to allow 
The wind stick dramatizes gusts on 
the greens. 


TV viewers to “see” the wind 

The result is the “wind stick 
fully portable, telescoping telemetry 
station, extendable to 18 feet and consisting 


Into a lunchbox-sized, weatherpr 


micro-controller, radio modem, battery, and « 
that connects the instruments to the components 
operator interface 
nning custom software eloped by Ur 
ples the instruments, calculates wind speed and 
a4 modem toa 
Unisys software merges the 


common ABC 


ve system.) The 


at the director's com 
sports graphic. (The BBC has also begun usin 
portable nature of th nd stick allows operators to move with 
ers and to sam fickle winds at different points of th 


the tee or at an elevated green 


1e Open Golf Championship 


ind Ancient Golf Club,” says 
manager the Global 
Marketing Program fot 
and we are providing scoring 
and data-crunching applications 
jor media including the 
ESPN, Japan’s TV Ashai, and 
Radio. In addition to the British 
Unisys provides the scoring 
n system for a second 
Slam golf event, tl 
as well as for the U.S. Women’s 
U.S. Amateur, all the 
PGA Tour events, the 
Tour, and the World 
npionship, mi 
the world’s premier ente 
olution provider for major 
events 
Unisys adds huge value to us 
our work,” notes Barbara Slater, 
producer with the British 
Broadcasting Corporation (BBC), who 
s covered The Open since 1984 
The BBC is among > largest users 
of Unisys scoring data. “They have 
always worked to understand what we 
ing to do. It’s a real partnership 
ave with them and, as a result, 


we VE progressed together. 


BEHIND THE CURTAIN 
Slater’s staff and some 400 other 
journalists and media broadcasters 
spt much of their time at the 
Media Center, run by “event CIO 
Stewart McDougall, press officer of 
pen Golf Championship 
Slater’s experience working 
Says 
They've given the media a 
-to-use 3 I allows 
to extract very complex infor- 
mation very quickly. | know what they 


ing is anything but simple, yet 


they make it look easy 


The scoring system is a master- 





Laying the cables which carry data to and from the 


Media Center 


That means 
an educ 


fill,” says 


viewers 
ways 

FROM PUTTS TO DAT, 

Just how do these and other data 
from the course to the myriad ap 
cations the media use to create enter- 
taining coverage? And are some 
of the most common applications 
Unisys has deve loped to process and 


interpret the scoring information its 


Advertising Supplement 


action starts 


[he moment 


the score and 
information to 
1, 


ar 


in the Me 


ly update various 
including 
www.opengolf.con 


this occur 


Un 
early on tl 
lenge of 
tolerant system 
exposed 
m componer 
t up over IO days and 
in just one. During 


thousands of spectators 


some five miles of cable 


as possib 
move scoring 
dreds of tern 
eff Schroeder, Unisys t 
Applications ar¢ 
themselves, which continue to func- 
tion eV if the flow of scori 
updates is disrupted temporarily. So 
f the network is down, you don’t 
ent a blank screen and look like 
you are down.’ 


This guaranteed uptime of the 


Shoulders 
Of Giants 


Mission-critical information 
systems must carry on their vital 
work no matter what the environ- 
mental obstacles. The British 
Open has provided its own set of 
unique, if not amusing, challenges 
to keeping the Unisys scoring 

mation system up and run- 
ning. 

Take, for example, the time a 
beer truck pulled up for a delivery 
not far from the Media Center. The 
driver lowered the lorry’s lift gate 
directly across several cables, sev- 
ering them completely. Fortunately, 
the fully-distributed nature of the 
Unisys architecture allowed the 
workstations to continue process- 
ing the most current scoring infor- 
mation available until the lines 

Id be reconnected 

Then there was the time some 
journalists in the Media Center 
noticed intermittent, rhythmic dis- 
ruptions on their screens. 
Troubleshooters soon located the 
problem source: a nervous golfer 
waiting his turn to play. It seems 
he was tapping his spiked shoe 
against a cable underfoot. 

With 20 years of Open experi- 
ence under its belt and 15 engi- 
neers, software experts and other 
staff on site, Unisys manages to 
keep the scoring system up and 
running through every common 
and quirky obstacle, notes Jeff 
Schroeder, technical manager of 
sports marketing at Unisys. 

“Knowing all that can go wrong 
when so much of the system is 
put up only temporarily, we make 
sure we have strong pertormance- 
monitoring systems in place,” 
Schroeder says. “Quite often we 
are able to detect and fix a prob- 
lem before anybody is aware any- 
thing is wrong in the first place.” 





Fast Facts: 


@ From simple beginnings in the 
early 1400s, golf became so popular 
at St. Andrews that King James II 
banned the game in 1457, feeling it 
distracted young men from arch 
practice. The ban was repealed in 
1502 by James IV, himself an avid 


golfer 


@ The first Open Championship was 
played on the Old Course in 1873. In 
this first year of the New Millennium, 
The Open will be played for the 26th 
time at St. Andrews 


@ The Old Course features a daunting 
112 sand traps. The faces of the two 
most treacherous traps were built 
using railroad sleeper cars sunk into a 
concrete base beneath the wall of the 
actual playing turf, which is 10 feet 
above where a golfer must try to blast 


his ball 


@ The largest green measures more 


than 1.5 < 


@ There are six golf courses compris- 
ing the St. Andrews Links. All 

of them, including the famed Old 
Course, are open to the public, reflect 
ing the intentions of King David, who 
gave the links land as common land 


for townspeople in 1123. 
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FROM DATA TO ENTERTAINMENT 


\\ current scoring formatior 
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Their pages are 
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The British Open 
crowds watch on. 


ire 


yntinue 


[V-friendly 


Advertising Supp 


connect 
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(ead 


CHAMPIONSHIP 


staff update a leader board as the 


Custom Publi 


Old & New 


Ask any golfer worth his weight 
in bunker sand why golf courses 
have 18 holes. He'll tell you it’s 
because that’s how many ho 
are at the Old Course at St 

idrews in Scotland ually 
there were 22 s originally. In 
1764, when golf at the course 
ntered its 350th year, these 
reduced to 18 holes. 
e any other champi- 
course in the world, the 
rse, with its undulati 


Old C 


fairways, nella 


ous sand traps 
ouble (two-holed) greens 
yielding putts as long as 

yards, was not designed by an 


architect. Rather, it evolved with 
lition and time over six cen 
turies of play 
e deeply respect tradition 
at St. Andrews and certainly 
at The Open, which is the oldest 
major golf championship and the 
only one played outside the 
U.S.,” notes Duncan Weir, golf 
development secretary at the 
Royal and Ancient Golf Club of 
St. Andrews. “But at the same 
time, we've had to be at the fore- 
front of technological advance- 
ment over the years. At the base 
of that has been our relationship 
with Unisys. Unisys is among a 
very small number of companies 
we call official suppliers—our 
most trusted companies with 
whom we've had long-term rela- 
tionships and who provide an 
essential service.” 

The relationship has flour- 
ished since the earliest days 
when Unisys developed the first 
computerized scoring system 20 
years ago. “Unisys’ quality and 
delivery of service is first-class, 
no doubt about that,” Weir con- 
cludes. “They are constantly 
working with us to try to improve 


that service 





WHY FINNAIR IS GOING WiTH our E-BUSINESS so.utions 


"LONG HAUL 


When Finland's national airline was 
looking to lift long-distance cargo sales 
it looked to e-business technology. And 
that meant Unisys. Our solution? The 
Unisys e-@ction Internet Commerce 
Enabler: A unique application that 
allows Finnair’s partners and clients to 


place orders and track cargo status and 


location via the Internet. What's more, we 
integrated this e-business solution into 
Finnair’s existing systems. So the airline's 
Web-enabled cargo operation could be 
up and flying quickly and economically 
All of which puts Finnair miles ahead of 
the competition. But that’s what you'd 
expect from the people who are always 


ready to go the distance for their clients 


UNISYS 


We eat, sleep and drink this stuff 
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BUSINESS | 


Start-up to Focus on 
R&D, Not Marketing 


Will use unique spin-off business model 


BY PIMM FOX 
N SILICON VALLEY, the 
start-up-in-search-of-an 
IPO is cliché, and the 
pure research and devel- 
opment lab is an 
attainable dream for many en- 
gineers. 

Now a group of Silicon Val- 
ley veterans is trying to com- 
bine the two in a company 
whose goal is to design tech- 
nology for specific needs, turn 
marketing of the technology 
over to outsiders and go on to 
the next development project. 

The goal of the brand-new 
Packet Design, founded by 
Judy Estrin, is to develop Inter- 


net 


un- 


Protocol services tech- 


nologies that enhance the per- 
scalability, provi- 
sioning and ease-of-use prop- 
of the Internet infra- 
structure. 


formance, 


erties 


Examples of the kinds of 


technologies with which Pack- 
et Design will be dealing are 
optical networking, voice/data 
convergence and ways to scale 
the Internet to support a vastly 
larger number of users. 

All of the technology devel- 
opments from Packet Design 
will be spun off as separate 
venture-funded businesses 
that will turn the technology 
into a product or license it to 
other developers. Packet De- 
sign and its shareholders will 


The banality of 


OU KNOW WHAT disappoints me about 
the recent flameouts among the dot- 
coms? Not that it’s happening — every- 
one knew it was coming. Having dot- 
com as part of your company name is practically 
an advertisement that you plan to live fast and die 


young. 


No, it’s the banality of the 
failures. They’re not dying 
in horrible economic cata- 
clysms or being crushed by 
deep-pocketed brick-and- 
mortar rivals or hacked out 
of existence by maniac 
crackers bent on destroying 
capitalism on the Web. 
They’re just running out of 
money. And customers. 

Sure, that happens to nor- 
mal companies. That’s cor- 
porate evolution, right? Sur- 
vival of the fittest. 

But the dot-coms weren't 
normal companies in any 
sense. From the beginning, 
they were Something 
Different. 

They broke all the rules. 
They had more cash than 


they had any right to have. 
Their stock prices were 
stratospheric, based more 
on faith than analysis. They 
took over Wall Street and 
turned it into a yo-yo. They 
made a lot of people rich. 

They defied the laws of 
physics. 

They defied Alan Green- 
span. 

They were superstars. 
They should have died 
like those movie stars of the 

’50s: foot on the gas pedal, 

wind in their hair, daring 
Deadman’s Curve to live up 
to its name. Not like Elvis, in 
a lonely bathroom with their 
| pants around their ankles. 
But that’s what’s happen- 
ing. Glamorous companies 


make money by getting a piece 
of each new spin-off. 

That way, Packet Design can 
focus exclusively on develop- 
ing technology, not marketing 
or selling it, said Estrin, Packet 
Design’s president and CEO. 

Why this business model? 

“Nobody is thinking any- 
more,” Estrin said 
time-to-market-focused 
situation 


“Everyone 
is so 
that you’ve 
where it is difficult 
problems that aren’t related to 
the present quarter. Everyone 


got a 


to solve 


is operating on Internet time. 
At Packet 
horizon is a little broader.” 

But what about the research 
parks and the labs, such as 
Lawrence Livermore National 
Laboratory in Berkeley, Calif.? 

“They are great,” said Estrin, 


Design, our time 


failure 


are going down the tubes for 
reasons that they were sup- 
posed to have overcome 
while inventing the New 
Economy. 

Toysmart CEO David 
Lord tells a dramatic story 
about trying to pull his com- 
pany back from the brink. 
After hitting a low point, he 
and his top execs worked 
around the clock to hammer 
out a new business plan that 
would convince majority 
partner Walt Disney that 
they were still on the road 
to success. They celebrated 
the brilliant solu- 
tion the night be- 
fore the presenta- 
tion. In the same 
meeting they pre- 
sented the plan, 
Disney shut them 
down. 

Time, Lord 
says, was a prob- 
lem. Lack of faith 
from Disney, he 
says, was a prob- 
lem. A culture 


KEVIN FOGARTY is Comput- 
erworld’s Business edi- 
tor. Contact him at 
kevin_fogarty@ i 
computerworld.com. | 
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“but their time frames are too 
long for most companies to re- 
ally benefit from their solu 
tions, and they aren't tackling 
specific problems dealing with 
the growth of Internet traffic.” 
Estrin has co-founded three 
successful technology compa- 
with her Bill 
Carrico. They co-founded 
router-maker Bridge 
Communications, 
which went public 
and merged with 
3Com Corp. 
They also founded 
X terminal 
Network Computing 
Devices Inc. (NCD), 
which went public in 
1992, and streaming 


nies husband, 


maker 


video software mak- 
er Precept Software time” 
Inc., where Estrin 

served as CEO until it was ac- 
quired by Cisco Systems Inc. 

In other words Estrin and 
Carrico, have what Hollywood 
would call a track record, and 
Packet Design boasts a stable 
of other bankable stars. 


clash with Disney, he says 
was a problem. 

But ultimately, he says, the 
problem was that Toysmart 
couldn’t attract enough 
customers. 

That’s not a New Econo- 
my kind of excuse. In the 
New Economy, smart com- 
panies are supposed to suc- 
ceed anyway. 

But even smart New Econ- 
omy companies are failing. 
A study from Chicago out- 
placement company Chal- 
lenger, Gray & Christmas 
found that almost 5,400 em- 
ployees from 59 Internet 
companies have been laid 
off since January. Toysmart 
is gone. Boo.com is gone. 
New Economy pioneer CD- 
now is trying to sell out but 
can’t find a buy- 
er. Even Ama- 
zon.com is com- 
ing under fire. 

E-commerce 
isn’t easy. Even 
traditional com- 
panies with ex- 
isting bases of 
customers to ex- 
ploit have trou- 
ble making it 
work. 

Online, histor- 


JUDY ESTRIN says, [© 
“Everyone is oper- 
ating on Internet 


33 


The company’s chief scien 
tist is Van Jacobson, who held 
that 


Packet Design’s new vice pres- 


same C 


post at Cisco, 


ident of business development 
is Doug Klein, 
found NCD 


The company 


who helped 
also has $24 
million in backing from Found 

tion Capital, Carrico, Estrin and 
individual 
including 
Netscape Communi 


investors, 
former 
cations Corp EO 
James Barksdale 
ind Bill are 
recognized as vi 
sionaries, but public 
investors are willing 
pay a premium 
for companies with 
experienced man 
igement in place, 
said Christin Arma 


owen 


cost, an analyst at SG¢ 


Securities Corp. in Boston 


‘But success will be based on 
the ability of the new compar 

to attract and retain talented 
management to take the com- 


pany forward.” D 


ical return-on-investment 
criteria don’t work, so de- 
veloping e-commerce proj- 
ects have to be funded as a 
leap of faith — more on an 
R&D basis than a traditional 
commercial one, according 
to Kathy Brittain White, 
C10 at $26 billion Cardinal 
Health Care. And compa- 
nies with real-world rev- 
enue streams can afford to 
keep that up longer than 
Start-ups. 

But there’s a limit even to 
leaps of faith. Among the 
dot-coms, it was an article of 
faith that the old rules of 
business no longer applied. 

Some of the old rules, 
maybe, but not all. If you’re 
smart enough, agile enough 
and offer enough value to 
customers, you can build a 
customer base from nothing. 

But if you can’t make 
money at it, you can’t keep it 
up. No matter how crass that 
is, no matter how mundane, 
no matter how banal, that 
rule still applies. 

And it’s taking its toll. 
Even though there really 
should be a more stylish, 
more spectacular, a more 
New Economy way to go, 
failure is still just failure. B 
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Vital value chains 


ARLY ENTRANTS in B-to-B and B-to-C 
Internet markets gained their customer 
bases through first-mover strategies and 
initiatives, such as Amazon.com’s sur- 
prise attack on the book industry in the 


mid-’90s. But as the novelty of 
e-commerce begins to fade, it’s the 
power of a company’s value chain 
not just its initial customer base 
that will emerge as the deciding fac 
tor for future online success. 
Companies that “get it” realize 
that in the future, competing will be 


about turning a company, and its en- 


tire value chain, over to the com- 

mand and control of the customer. 
For example, when a customer 

goes to Dell for a build-to-order 
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computer, Dell’s suppliers and the 
suppliers’ suppliers are linked into 
the transaction in real time to trig- 
ger fulfillment and inventory replen- 
ishment. The customer is in the dri- 
ver’s seat initiating activities that 
ripple throughout the value chain 
Customers, who can compare 
prices and search for suppliers with 
out leaving their browsers, hold ab- 
solute power in the new economy. 
Instead of owning the product and 
pushing it to market segments, suc- 
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cessful Internet age companies are 
turning control over to empowered 
customers, making it easier for them 
to pull products and services from a 
multitude of suppliers. 

General Electric’s Trading Process 
Network pioneered this concept in 
the business-to-business 
market, bringing together 
multiple buyers and sup- 
pliers with aggregated 
catalogs and sophisticat- 
ed trading. 

In the business-to-con- 
sumer market, customers 
hold the purchasing pow- 
er when they buy through 
Mercata.com, an online 
collaborative that brings 
together buyers seeking 
the same products. They 
are then connected with = 
suppliers, which offer them lower 
prices, since there’s only one large 
transaction to handle. 

Such instant buyer cooperatives 
weren't possible before e-commerce, 
but now suppliers that don’t em- 
brace these new business models 
won't appear on the consumer’s 
radar. 

E-commerce calls to us to re-engi- 


| neer not just our companies, but 
| also complete industries. We must 


extend our internal business pro- 
cesses to the outside world: cus- 
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tomers, suppliers and ¢rading part- 
ners. As a result, competition among 
companies like Sears and J. C. Pen- 
ney will be less about brand and 
more about the strength and effi- 
ciency of each firm’s value chain. 

How does a company protect its 
position? The struggle is 
to own the primary rela- 
tionship with the ultimate 
customer served by the 
value chain. 

For instance, last June, 
Home Depot notified 
1,000 suppliers, including 
Black & Decker and GE, 
that it will hesitate to do 
business with suppliers 
that also market their 
products online. Home 
Depot said it would be 
happy to partner with 
them on selling via the Internet, but 
maintaining the primary relation- 
ship with the ultimate customer is 
Home Depot’s obvious rule of en- 


¥ 
; 


| gagement. 


But putting the concepts into 
practice is the hard part. So what are 
IT managers to do? 

Foremost, they must recognize 
that the challenge of continuous val- 
ue-chain optimization goes beyond 
their companies’ walls to their trad- 
ing partners. Companies can’t go it 
alone. B 


AG Barrington Inc., a New York-based financial technology recruitment and research firm, recently released 
the results of a salary survey studying the 1999 compensation packages of information technology pro- 


fessionals in the financial services industry. 


Of the 200 mid- and senior-level professionals surveyed, 97% received some form of compensation in 
addition to their base salaries, with 15% earning stock or options. However, only 11% of those who received 
equity were employed directly by securities or investment management firms. The rest worked directly for 


vendor firms. 


ClOs and CTOs make the highest salaries, ranging from $130,000 to $5 million in total annual compen- 
sation, according to Alan Geller, AG Barrington’s managing director. The lowest salaries belong to quality 
assurance testers and documentation specialists, whose salaries fall in the $45,000 to $55,000 range. 
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Filling Slots With 
inside Referrals 


A firm rewards employees 
for finding and nurturing 


new hires. By 


HESE DAYS, GIVEN THE TIGHT 
labor market for information 
technology workers, just about 
every company is rewarding 
employees who bring their 
friends on board. 

But establishing a successful IT 
employee referral program isn’t as sim- 
ple as writing a check out to someone 
who makes a recommendation. It takes 
careful planning and constant promo- 
tion, according to Lynne Carroll, an IT 
recruiter at Minneapolis-based travel 
services firm Carlson Cos. 

Carlson’s employee referral reward 


ulekha Dash 


includes two unique features: Not 
only do employees receive both a 
lump sum and a deferred payment, 
but they’re also given an incentive to 
look after their referrals once they’re 
on the job. 

Employees at Carlson who refer IT 
workers with at least two years of ex- 
perience receive $2,000 up front, fol- 
lowed by $1,000 every year for four 
years, as long as both employees re- 
main at Carlson. “This keeps every- 
body involved in making sure that peo- 
ple are happy with their jobs,” says 
Carroll. The effort has paid off: More 


than one-fifth of the company’s new 
IT hires so far this year have been 
employee referrals. 


Promoting the Cause 

Managers need to constantly remind 
employees that they can receive cash 
for recommending their friends, says 
Carroll. “An employee referral pro- 
gram has to be constantly promoted, 
or it will be forgotten if it’s not talked 
about a lot,” she says. 

And when they promote open posi- 
tions, companies should be as specific 


as possible about the job requirements, 


according to David Foote, a managing 
partner at Foote Partners LLC, a New 
Canaan, Conn.-based consultancy that 
specializes in IT workforce issues. 

Foote recommends that firms list 
several paragraphs describing the kind 
of technical work experience and bus- 
iness aptitude candidates should have, 
instead of simply posting a list of open 
positions. 

At least once every six months, Carl- 
son profiles employees who have re- 
cently brought their friends on board, 
in both online and hard-copy newslet 
ters. A story featuring someone who 
nabbed $8,000 on the spot after refer- 
ring four friends, for example, makes 
for a compelling story that sticks in 
workers’ minds, Carroll says. 

The company posts approximately 
a half-dozen flyers promoting the em- 
ployee referral program in each of its 
three buildings. The flyers contain the 
form that employees need to fill out to 
receive credit for referring a new hire. 

Carlson also lets employees fill out 
the forms online, or they can receive a 
form through the human resources de- 
partment. New employees also receive 
the form, as well details about the re- 
ferral program, as soon as they walk 
through the door. “On their first day, 
we dangle this carrot in front of them, 
[asking employees] who else can they 
refer,” says Carroll. 

Janet Kreider, a senior business 
analyst at Carlson, has referred eight 
friends in the past, four of whom were 
hired. One referral, a project manager, 
was a neighbor whose company was 
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g Promote pror 


about to relocate to another part of 
the country — a move that didn’t in 
terest him 


From Far and Wide 


Kreider says Carlson’s constant pro 
motion of the referral program and its 
relatively easy process for submitting a 
recommendation has led her to consis- 
tently participate. 

Managers can also take more subtle 
steps to promote the IT referral pro- 
gram. For example, Scott Dinsdale, 
chief technology officer at FirstLook. 
com, a Sherman Oaks, Calif.-based 
entertainment Web site, has many in- 
formal conversations with the com- 
pany’s Web and software developers 
to see if they know of potential nev 
hires. This tactic has enabled Dins 
dale to find good candidates, some of 
whom flew all the way from Ohio to 
be interviewed. 

Moreover, since developers tend to 
belong to a closely knit community, 
they are more likely to refer their 
friends, Dinsdale says. D 
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They're all expecting that 
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W. KEEN 


eCRM: The new ERP 


USTOMER RELATIONSHIP 


management for the online 


business era — or eCRM — is the next major multiyear 


IT initiative. It’s 


tomation, 
automation, Web site personalization, e-mail 
auto response, segmentation algorithms and 
other exotic software species. It’s by far the 
biggest and most complex venture in the histo- 
ry of IT, even bigger than ERP. 

Here’s a formula to remember: P = ERP”. 

The P stands for “payoff” or “problem.” The 
payoffs and problems of e( m1 will be expo- 
nentially greater than those of ERP. On the sur 
face, eC RM looks like just another software and 


database management environment. So did 


ERP. Many companies evaluated the features of- 


fered by leading package providers like SAP, 
J. D. Edwards, Baan and PeopleSoft and went 
through the standard systems development 
planning and project management procedures. 
For most, ERP turned out to be anything but 
standard. The work required to clean up pro- 
cesses and interfaces, and to rationalize proce 
dures and infrastructures, dwarfed 
the effort needed for software in- 
stallation and customization. My 
rule of thumb: A major SAP proj- 
ect costs about three and a half 
times its original budget and takes 
three and a half times the original 
schedule to complete. 

‘hat’s obviously a problem, but 
in many instances, a payoff await- 
ed. I was a deep pessimist about 
Y2k; but in looking 


was so wrong, I’ve concluded that 


back at why I 


I misjudged the impact of ERP on 
transforming the entire operating 
infrastructures of IT and on clean- 
ing up a legacy of software and 
data mishmash. 

Now comes eCRM. Processes, 
interfaces, data, networking, soft- 
ware — the scale and complexity 
are vast. For example, eCRM de 
mands that companies provide 
consistent and up-to-date cus- 
tomer, catalog, order and invento- 
ry data across all their sales chan- 
nels — Web, call center and physical points of 
presence. How do you even conceptualize the 
infrastructure, processes and IT bases for 
achieving this? Electronic CRM makes ERP 
look small and easy by comparison. 

But sadly, most companies I deal with clearly 
underestimate the scale and complexity of 
eCRM, even more so than they did for ERP. 
They’re also repeating the most basic mistake of 


Go back and 
review what 
happened 
in your ERP 
ventures. 


a mix of data mining, call center man- 
agement, customer profiling software, sales 
“clickstream” analysis, marketing process 


force au- 


the ERP era: looking for the software package 
that, for them, embodies what eCRM is all about. 
For ERP, that package was SAP. For eCRM, it’s 
Siebel. Those vendors have many strengths, but 
software doesn’t substitute for clarity of business 
model, quality of business process base, IT infra- 
structure design and operation, integration costs 
or effective use of the software tools and data. 

What should IT organizations do? First, go 
back and review what happened in your ERP 
ventures. What went wrong or right with ERP 
will almost surely happen with eCRM. Whatev- 
er was unanticipated or underestimated then 
will likely be the same today. These are 
commonsense defensive measures to protect 
against the old adage that those who ignore his- 
tory are condemned to repeat it. 

More positively, I recommend that IT organi- 
zations leave the software installation until last. 
They may end up choosing Siebel, 
BroadVision, Oracle or any of the 
other elite providers, but that 
should be the end point. Before 
that, address the following, in 
order: 

1. Design the customer experi- 
ence; it’s customer relationship 
management 

2. Focus on the use of eCRM: cus- 
tomer segmentation, pricing, per- 
sonalization and service. 

3. Ensure from the start a plan for 
multichannel eCRM integration. 

4. Think process, not system: mar- 
keting, selling, service. 
5. Then and only then, think soft- 
ware. 

In other words, learn from ERP 
so you can reduce the “problem” 

quotient of my formula and lever- 

age the “payoff” quotient. Elec- 

tronic CRM marks a shift of IT 

from largely focusing its resources 

and skills on the enterprise’s oper- 

ations to what really matters most 
— the customer relationship. Get it right and 
there’s no bigger contribution IT could make to 
“business payoff.” Get it wrong and you’ve made 
as big a contribution to “business problem.” D 
Keen (peter@peterkeen.com) is chairman of Keen 
Education in Fairfax Station, Va. His new book, 
The eProcess Edge (written with Mark McDon- 
ald), is co-published by Computerworld. 
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computing infrastructure 
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blizzard this year 
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WO SHORT WEEKS BEFORE 

Christmas last year, San 

Francisco-based Egreet- 

ings Network Inc. added a 

small selection of digital 
gift certificates to its Web site, www. 
egreetings.com. 

The certificates —- which were re- 
deemable with three different online 
merchants — were more or less an 
afterthought, like a last-minute stock- 
ing stuffer. 

Since Egreetings had just developed 
its online gift center and the commerce 
portion of its Web site, it wasn’t bank- 
ing on a big Christmas selling season. 

Big mistake. Online shoppers actual- 
ly preferred buying and sending digital 
10Us to having truffles and teddy bears 
dispatched to the doorsteps of their 
loved ones, Egreetings learned. 

“We were surprised by how much 
more they wanted digital gifts than real 
ones,” says Nicole Bohn, the company’s 
former director of e-commerce. “Out 
actual results were 10 to 20 times higher 
than what we projected for digital 
gifting.” 

With the start of this year’s holiday 
shopping siege still four months away, 
pure-play and hybrid retailers alike are 
hell-bent on avoiding a repeat of last 
year’s well-publicized electronic-retail- 
ing fiascoes. Case in point: Toys R Us 
Inc.'s eleventh-hour “we're sorry” 
memo to customers whose early De- 
cember orders didn’t arrive in time for 
last Christmas. (See “Holiday Lessons,” 
page 42.) 

But Toys R Us was by no means 
alone. Among the dot-coms, a lack of 
real-world experience in operations, 
marketing and administration left many 
online shoppers complaining about 
out-of-stock notices, late or nonexis- 
tent deliveries and excruciating returns 
processes. In all, 40% of online shop- 
pers in the U.S. reported problems with 
online stores during the preholiday 
shopping season last year (see chart). 

This year, the stakes are even higher, 
with the online retail market projected 
to grow to $61 billion in revenues. 
That’s an 85% jump from the $33 billion 
that online merchants raked in last year, 
according to The Boston Consulting 
Group 

“While some online retailers have 


E-retailers and their click-and- 
mortar rivals try to apply lessons 
learned from last year’s online holi- 
day shopping fiascoes. By Julia King 
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had to revisit their business plans and 
revenue models simply to remain in the 
game, others have shown tremendous 
revenue growth,” says Donna Iucolano, 
chairwoman of an Internet shopping 
research committee at Shop.org, a trade 
association whose 400 members are ex 
clusively Internet retailers. 


Digital Coal 


Last year, Internet customers’ biggest 
holiday shopping complaints were 
about retailing fundamentals, like find- 
ing the products they wanted. 

According to a survey of 541 online 
shoppers polled by Chicago-based An- 
dersen Consulting between Dec. 27, 
1999, and Jan. 3, 2000, nearly two-thirds 
of those who reported problems with 
online stores cited out-of-stock items as 
their biggest headache. Delivery prob- 
lems and steep shipping costs ranked 
second and third, respectively, on cy- 
bershoppers’ gripe sheets, foliowed by 
difficulties connecting to shopping 
Web sites during the holiday rush. 

Egreetings is hoping to address virtu- 
ally all of these issues with a major in- 
formation technology infrastructure 
overhaul that includes migrating from a 
two-tier to a multitier computing archi- 
tecture. 

Egreetings’ chief technology officer, 
Behrouz Arbab, says the new multitier 
computing infrastructure should signif- 
icantly boost site performance and 
speed. That’s because the new infra- 
structure different functions, 
such as displaying product images and 
checking inventory levels in real time, 
to occur simultaneously without creat- 
ing a huge drag on the Web site’s cen- 
tral database. 

The infrastructure upgrade fully in- 
tegrates the front end of the Web site, 
where online shoppers place their or- 
ders, with a back-end database contain- 
ing inventory information. It also al- 
lows Arbab’s team to track inventory 
levels in real time anc push new images 
of available items to the site as other 
products sell out, thus dealing with the 
problem of stock shortages. 

Egreetings will also be offering digi- 
tal certificates redeemable at 27 addi- 
tional online retail partners such as 
Godiva Chocolatier Inc. in New York 
and FTD.com in Downers Grove, IIl. 


allows 


The company’s strategy is to partner 
only with what Bohn calls “category 
killers,” or retailers that dominate spe- 
cific niches. 


Back to Santa’s Workshop 


Meanwhile, New York-based Supre- 
meVideo.com plans to participate in its 
third online holiday shopping season. It 
will be selling a full line of consumer 
electronic products, including 36-inch 
rear-projection television sets, video 
cameras and MP3 players. But it’ll be 
doing so under the new name of Etron- 
ics.com and from a revamped Web site 





that includes more categories of prod- 
lly digital players and oth- 





ucts, especiz 
er audio devices. 

“Etronics is more Web-sounding,” 
Executive Vice President Alex Rivera 
says of the company’s name change. 
“We found SupremeVideo too limiting 
in its appeal. People thought we were 
just a video camera store.” 

Yet it’s the giant TV sets that are one 
of the company’s biggest holiday sell- 
ers. Last year, the company shipped 50 
to 100 sets per week during the holiday 
rush. Unfortunately, too many of them 


were subsequently returned because of 


damages that occurred during ship 
ping. The cosis of the returns, says 
Rivera, slashed nearly half the profits 
off each TV set that was sold. 

He estimates that 70% to 75% of all 
returns made last year due to late ship- 
ping and/or damaged products in- 
volved big-screen TVs. 

That resulted in not only highly agi- 
tated customers, but also the guaran- 
teed loss of future business from big- 
ticket buyers, Rivera says. 

“People come back to buy higher- 
ticket their confidence in 
creases. It’s the repeat customers that 
are your bread and butter,” he says. 

But according to the 
postholiday surveys, most customers 
won't ever come back, which means not 
only the loss of the customer, but also 
the loss of all the money spent on mar- 
keting and advertising to acquire them 
in the first place. 

Last year, the average per-customer 


items as 


acquisition cost across all channels 
jumped by 15%, to $38, according to 
Shop.org. Pure-play retailers drove the 
increase, spending an average of $82 
per customer. Those figures jumped 
even higher during the holidays, to the 
tune of $108 per customer. 

This year, Etronics has switched de- 
livery companies, contracting ship- 
ments of its largest pieces of merchan- 
dise to Nationstreet Inc., a Westboro, 
Mass.-based logistics and transporta- 
tion company that specializes in the so- 
called last mile of deliveries. 

Nationstreet doesn’t just deliver a 
big-screen TV to a customer’s door- 
step. It uncrates it, sets it up in the liv- 
ing room — even programs the chan- 
nels for the customer — and then hauls 
away the packaging. 

“One of the most important 
butes of our Web site is to deliver a 
product when you say you will and de- 
liver it in good condition,” Rivera says 
of the change. 

With Nationstreet as Etronics’ carri- 
er, customers can track the 
progress of their shipments on the Web. 

By the time this year’s holiday shop- 
ping begins in earnest, that tracking ca- 
pability will be made seamless, en- 
abling customers to retrieve their ship- 
ping data without ever leaving the 
Etronics Web site, says Rivera 


attri- 


also 


results of 
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Cathy Pringle, vice president of mar- 
keting at Fort Worth, Texas-based Bom- 
bay Co., says the $391 million furniture 
retailer will laser-focus on what she 
calls “the fundamentals” this holiday 
shopping season. 

“If you can’t deliver product to cus- 
tomers’ expectations, it doesn’t matter 
if you have three-dimensional, rotating 
products, alternate colors and live chat 
rooms on your Web site. It’s ultimately 
about getting the product into cus- 
tomers’ hands,” says Pringle, whose 
company furniture 
through catalogs and at more than 400 


sells its online, 
stores. 

Bombay has been selling online since 
1997, and with three holiday shopping 
seasons under its belt, says Pringle, “the 
name of the game really is fulfillment.” 

Bombay’s goal last year was “to cut 
through the clutter” of frequently con- 
fusing and obnoxious messages from 
hordes of dot-com retailers with a clear 
and simple integrated marketing pro- 
gram. What it boils down to is that 
shoppers can buy, check on, return or 
pay for merchandise wherever they 
choose. If they buy a lamp online, they 


can pick it up and return it at one of 


Bombay’s brick-and-mortar outlets. 

But according to customer feedback, 
last year Bombay didn’t fully grasp on- 
line shoppers’ desire for customized 
services and little extras such as en- 
graving and gift-wrapping 
Those services will be added to the 
Web site in time for this year’s holiday 
season. 


“If there was one thing we missed, it 


services. 


was the need for adjunct services,” 
Pringle says. “Our site really focuses on 
fundamentals, and some of those extras 
would have been a help to our [online] 
customers.” 


Sitting This One Out 


One thing all retailers seem to agree 
on is that a single bad shopping experi- 
ence pretty much sours a customer 
forever. Online shoppers, it appears, 
aren't terribly forgiving. Instead, they’ll 
simply click to another site. 

That’s one big reason why Seattle- 
based Body Shop Digital, the three- 
month-old online arm of the U.K.-based 
retailer, is skipping this 
Christmas altogether. Instead, it will 
launch its online commerce operations 
sometime early next year. 

“We're not willing to risk losing our 
customers for what would amount to 
$2 million to $5 million during the 
Christmas season,” says Andy Sack, 
CEO of the new online unit. 

“Looking at the carnage from last 
Christmas online, with the customers 
complaining about e-commerce, we de- 
cided the push would not have been 
worth it,” Sack says. “It would have 
been a stretch for the organization, and 
inevitably, things would have fallen 
through the cracks.” D 
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Top Problems Experienced 


By Internet Buyers 


Gift sought 
was out of stock 


Product wasn’t 
delivered on time 


Paid too much for 
delivery of the product 


Connection or 
download trouble 


Didn't receive confirmation 
or status report on purchase 


Selections were limited 


Web site was too difficult 
to navigate 


Web site didn’t provide 
information needed 
to make purchase 


Prices weren't competitive 


Web site didn’t offer 
enough gift ideas 


Base: Survey of 541 online shoppers 
following 1999 holiday season 


64% 
40% 
38% 
36% 


28% 
21% 


26% 
25% 
22% 
16% 
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AT HIS CUBICLE 


THE HAMMER DROPS. 


First, his pager starts to beep. Then his cell phone 


vibrates. The phone on his desk lights up. Then the 
second pager. The second phone. Before he can 
answer the first page, his third pager erupts. 

Two dot.coms have merged, and the servers 

from dot.com one are shutting down the servers 
from dot.com two. The databases aren't talking, 
and the bridge didn't work. It just didn't. 

His part in all this? He’s a Webmaster 


who was last week promoted to IT director. 
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40% of IT development time and costs are attributed to integration. IBM has the products and services that can 
help connect everything. IBM Linux-enabled products such as the WebSphere™ software platform, IBM DB2° and 
IBM Web servers can overcome systems and software differences across multiple operating environments 


(© business infrastructure 


ibm.com/e-business/infrastructure 
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Holiday 


Toysrus.com was one of the most visible online retail 


ers that encountered glitches during last year’s holiday 


season. The week before Christmas, the Woodcliff 
Lake, N.J.-based retailer recognized that it wouldn’t be 
able to fulfill some orders in time for the holiday and 
mailed $100 gift certificates to affected customers 

but still got lambasted d by disgruntled shoppers, the 
press and analysts. 

Toysrus.com CEO John Barbour has been busy since 
then, beefing up his company’s staffing, infrastructure 
and fulfillment operations while establishing bicoastal 
operations in preparation for this year’s holiday on- 
slaught. He recently talked with Computerworld’s 
Carol Sliwa about his company’s past experiences and 
ongoing preparations. 


What lessons did you iearn from selling online during 
last year’s holiday season? We learned that you 
need to have a very robust infrastructure to 

handle this business and the scale of it. One of 

the things people don’t realize is that most of 
these Internet businesses, including ourselves, 
are having to grow infrastructure at a dramatic 

rate. Companies are increasing tenfold within a 

And that’s incredibly 


no matter who you are. 


space of a year, two years. 
tough to manage 


Can you discuss the difficulties in shipping orders dur- 
ing the holiday season? We had bought someone 
fulfillment center in Memphis. It was an 
old Genesis Direct fulfillment center. Genesis 
Direct was a mail-order catalog business for 
sporting goods. We’d had a number of people 
go in and look at the place and start to get it 
tuned for the toy business, vs. apparel and 
sporting goods, which are just dramatically 
different businesses. As you can imagine, in 


else’s 


BUSINESS 


Lessons 


WHO IS HI 


John Barbour, 41, CEO of 
Toysrus.com, is a native of 
Scotland who has 16 years 

of experience in the toy and 
children’s goods industry. 
He joined Toysrus.com 

August after overseeing 
three entrepreneurial divi- 

sions at Pawtucket, R.I.- 

based Hasbro Inc. 


last 


apparel, you can put 50 shirts in a [certain] 
space, but you could only put maybe three 
Sega Dreamcasts. 

About the week before the holidays, we found 
that the capacity of the warehouse wasn’t what 
everyone had expected it to be, and we found 
there was a certain number of orders that we 
weren't able to ship in time for the holidays. 

We made the decision at that time to contact 
those customers and send them Toys R Us 
vouchers worth $100. The average value of the 
order was about $60 to $65, but our feeling was: 
How would we expect to be treated? 

Now we get totally slammed in the market- 
place for doing it and not being able to ship the 
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orders. As the dust settled in January, everyone 
kind of woke up to the fact that we were in very 
wide company. 


What have you done to prepare for the upcoming holiday 
season? We have a new operating system appli- 
cation [the latest version of Allaire Corp.’s 
ColdFusion] that we reckon can handle, using 
the same servers, about three- to fourfold the 
traffic per server this year than we could handle 
last year. 

And we've appointed MarchFirst, a big Inter- 
net design and technology business, [to] literal- 
ly go through all of our technology and monitor 
the robustness of it and give recommendations 
of the bits that we have to improve and change. 

The next stage is fulfillment. We have virtual- 
ly quadrupled [our] fulfillment capacity for this 
holiday season. Last year, we had Memphis. 
Now we understand what toy fulfillment’s 
about. We’re investing in that facility, which will 
have a dramatic impact on the capacity of that 
center. We’re opening a center near Ontario, 
Calif., and one in Chambersburg, Pa. And we 
will have just under 2 million square feet of ful- 
fillment [space] for this holiday season [com- 
pared with 440,000 to 500,000 square feet of 
space last year]. I can tell you now, if our busi- 
ness increases twentyfold this year, we’re not 
going to be able to handle it. Sadly, that’s a fact 

of life. We can’t grow facilities and everything 

else that fast. But we have built in a significant 
increase based upon where we were this year. 
Che other thing we’re doing is looking at our 
whole customer service infrastructure and our 
e-mail and telephone responses. We're develop- 
ing a whole program to extend and enhance the 
information available to our customers. We’re 
looking at that right from Stage 1 on the front 
end, so people can get information easier right 
through to [tracing] what’s happening with an 


order. 


Do you get nervous when you see online retailers such 
as Toysmart.com fail? If you understand why 
they went out of business and you rationalize it, 
then, no, you don’t feel scared about it in the 
slightest. The reality is, we’re not in the same 
game as they’re in. We've got the brand. We’ve 
got the bricks and mortar. We’ve got the assets. 
We've got the buying power. DB 


We learned 
that you need to 
have a very robust 
infrastructure 
to handle this 
business and 
the scale of it. 


JOHN BARBOUR, CEO, TOYSRUS.COM 
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Big Major 
On Campus 


While enrollments for 
traditional computer 
science degrees are 
slightly on the rebound, 
those for MIS programs 
are through the roof, with 
many schools reporting 
300% enrollment growth. 
By Leslie Goff 


TUDENTS ARE SITTING ON 

the floors of overcrowded 

classrooms in the manage- 

ment science and informa- 

tion technology degree pro- 
gram at Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute’s Pamplin College of Business. 
So many students want to get into the 
program that the department had to 
raise the required grade point average 
for transfers. 

Enrollment swelled to 850 students 
this past year, up 132.9% from the 
1995-96 enrollment of 365, and up 
216% from 1990-91’s 269 students. 

Similar enrollment increases in 
the MIS degree program at the Red 
McCombs School of Business at the 
University of Texas at Austin have 
so overwhelmed administrators that 
they’ve drafted legislation to limit the 
number of new students entering the 
program. It accommodated 610 stu- 
dents this year — 238.9% more than 
the 180 who were enrolled in 1996-97, 
and 342% more than 1990-91’s 138 
undergraduates. 

Universities may not be churning 
out enough information technology 
graduates to meet the demand — yet 

but it’s not for a lack of applicants. 
The surges in enrollment in the busi- 
ness schools at Blacksburg, Va.-based 
Virginia Tech and UT illustrate an 
overlooked story in the debate over 
whether universities are producing 
sufficient numbers of graduates to 
sustain the IT employment market. 

The peaks and valleys in computer 
science programs receive the lion’s 
share of attention in countless analy- 
ses of the IT supply-and-demand gap. 
But the enrollment growth in busi- 
ness school MIS and computer infor- 
mation systems (CIS) degree pro- 
grams over the past five years has 
been nothing short of stellar. 

Students are being enticed by re- 
ports of high starting salaries, a near 
guarantee of immediate employment 
after graduation and a new level of 
prestige surrounding the IT profes- 
sion. And students who may not be 
willing to slog through the mathemat- 
ical course work of computer science 
programs are signing up for business 
school IT programs in droves. 

“There's a certain glamour in IT 
now; it’s the glamour of the dot-com,” 
says Eleanor Jordan, MIS area faculty 
chairwoman in the management sci- 
ences and information systems depart- 
ment at the Red McCombs School of 
Business. “A lot of kids are attracted to 
the major because they hear about the 
great job offers and the high salaries.” 

At the Carlson School of Manage- 
ment at the University of Minnesota 
at Minneapolis, which established a 
formal MIS degree only four years 
ago, enrollment has already reached 
maximum capacity, says David Nau- 
mann, an associate professor in the 
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information and decision sciences 
department. “It’s really clear that 
young people understand that the 
economy is driven by technology, and 
if they want a career, they better 
know something about it,” he says. 

Before the university established 
the bachelor of business administra- 
tion in MIS degree in the fall of 1996, 
Carlson’s students could obtain a gen- 
eral business degree with a concen- 
tration in MIS course work. 

In the first half of the 90s, fewer 
than 30 students per year pursued the 
self-designed degree. This May, the 
program graduated 87 students — an 
upsurge of more than 190% since the 
major was established. 

The numbers of degree recipients 
are similarly up in Virginia Tech’s and 
UT’s programs — up by 184.3%, from 
102 in 1990-91 to 190 in 1998-99, at Vir- 
ginia Tech; and by 195%, from 80 in 
1990-91 to 236 in 1998-99, at UT. 

The upsurges at the three business 
schools mirror a national trend re- 
vealed in an analysis of data from the 
National Center for Education Statis- 
tics (NCES) in Washington. In the 
1996-97 academic year (the last for 
which data is available), universities 
awarded 7,048 IT-related bachelor’s in 
business degrees, 102.8% more than 
the 3,474 MIS and CIS degrees con- 
ferred in the 1990-9] academic year. 

So, why all the fuss about a lack of 
interest in IT programs? It derives 
partly from the three-year lag in re- 
porting by the NCES, the leading sta- 
tistics gatherer on university enroll- 
ments and graduates, and partly from 
the fact that more data is available on 
computer science programs than on 
business school IT programs. That’s 
because computer science programs 
are still the far larger of the two. 

For example, a respected study on 
IT degree production, the Taulbee 
Survey, conducted by the Computing 
Research Association (CRA) in 
Washington, focuses on computer 
science and engineering programs in 
Ph.D.-granting institutions. And a 
much-touted report released last 
summer by the U.S. Department of 
Commerce, “The Digital Work Force: 
Building Infotech Skills at the Speed 
of Innovation,” also concentrated on 
enrollment trends in computer sci- 
ence and engineering programs. 

So even though NCES data indi- 
cates that degree production by busi- 
ness school IT programs rose steadily 
throughout the last decade, that in- 
crease was overshadowed by the fact 
that computer science programs 
dipped in the late ’80s and early '90s. 

A reversal in computer science en- 
rollment trends only starts to reveal 
itself in the 1996-97 NCES data, which 
was released in October. 

“There was a decline [in computer 
science], a cycle where enrollments 
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went up and down,” says Dennis Kafura, 


head of the computer science depart- 


ment at Virginia Tech’s College of Arts 


and Sciences. “But ever since 95, we’ve 


been on the upswing. We’ve grown 
200% in the last five years. We had hit 
bottom and started coming back up.” 
Computer science is now the largest 
major at the university, he adds. 
Nationally, bachelor’s degrees in 
computer science dropped just 3.9% 
between 1990-91 and 1995-96 — the 
decade’s low point — from 25,083 to 


Virginia Tech 

Blacksburg, Va. 

Business schooi program 

The Pamplin College of Business’s de- 
partment of management science and in- 
formation technology (MS&IT) offers a 
bachelor’s in MS&IT with a concentration 
in decision-support systems (DSS) or 
production and operations management 
(POM); the accounting department also 
offers a hybrid bachelor’s in accounting 
and information systems. 
www.msci.vt.edu/ 

Job placement rate (class of 1999): 
86.5%, based on 141 students reporting 
Average starting salary (class of 
1999): $40,974, based on 109 students 
reporting 

Demand for the major: Since chang- 
ing the name of the program from man- 
agement sciences to MS&IT, demand 
has skyrocketed, says Bernard Taylor, 
head of the department. 

Enrollment cap: None 

Program: The DSS track is focused on 
systems design and development; the 
POM track is focused on operational is- 
sues such as inventory management and 
control. About 90% of students choose 
the DSS track. A third track is being cre- 
ated for e-commerce technology. 
Curriculum: Required courses for the 
DSS track include database management 
and networks and telecommunications. 
All course work is team-oriented and 
based around real-world projects. 

Most popular courses: Object-orient- 
ed programming systems development 
(Java), advanced networking, e-com- 
merce systems 


BUSINESS 


24,098, according to the NCES. And 
1996-97’s 24,768 computer science de 
grees marked an upturn of 2.8% 
1995-96. More recent data from the 
CRA and the Commerce Department 


Over 


confirms the reversal, as does anec- 
dotal reporting by schools. 

So overall, the news for the IT mar 
ket is good: Computer science pro- 
grams are exhibiting solid, double-dig 
it-percentage enrollment growth, and 
business school programs are growing 
even faster, according to the NCES de- 


University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 

Business school IT program 

The information and decision sciences 
department at the Carlson School of 
Management offers a bachelor of science 
degree in business in MIS. 


www.csom.umn.edu/WWWPages/ 
UGS/bsbprog/is.htm 

Job placement rate (class of 1999): 
Not available; fewer than half of all grad- 
uates reported back, according to the 
office of career services. 


Average starting saiary (class of 
1999): $42,731, based on 56 job offers 
made to 35 students 

Demand for the major: Approximately 
25% of Carlson students major in MIS. 


Enrollment cap: Approximately 100 
students are admitted per year. “Our ap- 
plication rate is quite high, and we have to 
turn away many qualified students be- 
cause of our enrollment cap,” says David 
Naumann, an associate professor. 
Program: Freshmen and sophomores 
must take required courses; MIS course 
work is taken in the final two years 
Curriculum: The program is project- 
oriented, emphasizing object-oriented 
applications development, computer- 
aided software engineering tools, data 
modeling, business-process modeling 
and project management. 

Most popular courses: “Anything with 
‘e-commerce’ in the title,” says Naumann. 
“The whole cluster of telecom, Internet 
and networking is very popular. And data- 
base courses also; students recognize 
they're not as glamorous but they're really 
important.” 


gree data and enrollment numbers re 
ported by Virginia Tech, UT, the Uni 
versity of Minnesota and Arizona State 
University in Tempe. 

The biggest effect the growth ap- 
pears to be having on the IT labor 
market is that it’s giving employers 
hope of more to come. Businesses have 
done a good job of working closely 
with schools to ensure that students 
are graduating with the skills the mar- 
ket needs. But the number of graduates 
hardly comes close to meeting demand 


University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 
Business school program 


The management science and information 
systems department at the Red McCombs 
School of Business offers a bachelor of 
business administration degree in MIS. 
www.bus.utexas.edu/msis/ 

Job placement rate (class of 
2000): Approximately 90% 

Average starting salary (class of 
2000): $46,200, based on 67 students 
reporting; 58% also got a cash bonus 
Demand for the major: 24% of stu- 
dents at the Red McCombs School of 
Business chose the MIS major last year, 
up from 4% a decade ago. “We've dou- 
bled the number of classes we're offer- 
ing, and we're hiring more [non-tenure- 
track] lecturers than we have in the past,” 
says Eleanor Jordan, MIS area faculty 
chairwoman. 

Enrollment cap: None, but administra- 
tors have drafted legislation to limit the 
number of students admitted each year. 
Program: Open enrollment for students 
accepted into the business school. 
Curriculum: It includes project- and 
team-oriented hands-on course work, 
with an emphasis on real-world projects. 
Most popular courses: Java; advanced 
data communications, including e-com- 
merce-related work; and systems analysis 
and design and project management, 
where students break into teams and 
work on projects for actual clients such as 
IBM, Electronic Data Systems Corp. and 
the City of Austin EMS agency. The latter 
class covers Microsoft Access, Visual Ba- 
sic and Active Server Pages. 
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“The market we see our students 
go to most is the area from Richmond 
[Va.] to Washington, D.C. And they 
say there are 20,000 vacant IT jobs in 
Washington alone,” says Bernard Tay 
lor, head of the management sciet 
and information technology depart 


ment at the Pamplin College of Busi 


ness. “So even if all of our graduates 
went there, that would be a drop ir 
the bucket.” D 


Goff is a freelance writer in New Yor 


Arizona State University 
Tempe. Ariz. 

Business school program 

The School of Accountancy and Informa- 
tion Management at the College of Busi- 
ness offers a bachelor of science degree 
in computer information systems. 
www.cob.asu.edu/acct/ 

Job placement rate (class of 
2000): 62%, based on 37 students 
reporting by May 5 

Average starting salary (class of 
2000): $49,205, based on 37 students 
reporting 

Demand for the major: Applications 
have doubled in the past five years, aver- 
aging approximately 300 per year, says 
Bob St. Louis, associate director at the 
school. “We used to accept about 80% 
of the applicants. Today, we accept about 
40%,” he adds. 

Enrollment cap: 130 students per year 
Program: Students enroll in the College 
of Business as freshmen but don't enter 
the major until their junior year 


Curriculum: Networking, databases and 
object-oriented applications development, 
with an emphasis on how the three pieces 
integrate. Through an alliance program, 
major software makers such as SAP AG, 
J. D. Edwards & Co., Oracle Corp. and 
Microsoft Corp. provide free software for 
use in class projects. 

Most popular courses: “The one they 
like best is called ‘E-Commerce,’ which fo- 
cuses on how to enable databases to be 
accessed over the Web - how do you set 
it up so people can actually do business 
over the Net?” St. Louis says. 





BY JENNIFER DISABATINO 
OR THOSE WHO THINK 
globalization means 
having a Web site 

that 

people across the 
planet can access, go to Nike- 
football.com 
You find 
quarterback Troy Aikman. 
Instead, the Nike Inc. site is 


populated by the Geoforce, a 


won't Cowboys 


group of today’s hottest Euro- 
pean soccer (or “football,” as 
they say overseas) players 

“If you're talking about foot- 
ball in Europe, you're not talk- 
ing about Deion 
You're talking 


] 
j 


Sanders 
{Dutch 
Edgar Davids,” 


about 
soccer player 
says Nikefootball.com spokes- 
woman Monica Rigali 

While 


pect to 


Americans may ex- 
find NFL draft 
prospects on a site called Nike- 
football.com, the Beaverton, 
Ore.-based sportswear maker 
recognized that there is a big- 
ger market beyond these 
shores for which football is an 
entirely different animal. 

Nike already has a site in- 
tended for an American audi- 
Nike.com. The Nike 
football.com site was created 


ence 


specifically so Nike can capi 
talize on the popularity of the 
Euro 2000 soccer champi 
onships, explains Rigali. 
Nike’s online use of the term 
football to attract 


and 


European 


Latin American sports 
fans is indicative of just how 
important globalization 

marketing outside one’s home 
country is to U.S. business- 
es. As the online population 
expand beyond 


more companies 


continues to 
U.S. shores, 
are moving to globalize their 
e-commerce offerings. 

Recent studies conducted by 
Framingham, Mass.-based In- 
ternational Data Corp. and the 
Computer Industry Almanac 
estimate that Americans will 
shrink to one-third of all online 
2003. The U.S. 
accounts for less than half the 
Web population. 


users by now 


Given the numbers, most an- 
alysts say companies have no 
choice but to develop global- 
ization strategies, whether that 


@ Are there business terms you would like to learn about in QuickStudy? Please send your ideas to quickstudy@computerworld.com 


millions — of 


BUSINESS 


FINANCIAL & BUSINESS CONCEPTS IN BRIEF 


Globalization 


n: Marketing and 
selling a product outside a 
company’s home country. To 
successfully do that on the 
Internet, a company needs to 
localize, or make its Web site 
linguistically, culturally and in 


all other ways accessible to 


customers outside its home 
territory. That also means 
accommodating differences 
in local laws, currencies and 
delivery options. 


Steps for devising a 
globalization strategy: 

@ Register name at worldwide domain 
® Hire local support staff 

@ Use appropriate level of technology 


® Use local payment system: 


@ Set up appropriate delivery systems 
means defending a brand name 
or actively trying to penetrate 
a foreign market 

How to do that is the next 
big question. 


dust Do It 


While the world is as close 
as the click of a mouse, there 
are still cultural and linguistic 
that make 
over the Internet as challeng- 


gulfs interaction 
ing as cross-continental flights 
were to the Wright brothers. 
When 
much to invest in globalization 
— that is, how much any for- 


considering how 


eign market is worth to your 
company — you need to devise 
a strategy, according to Pre- 
ston Dodd, an analyst at New 
York-based Jupiter Communi- 
cations Inc. 

That strategy should address 
issues such as registering a 
brand as a domain to protect it 
from worldwide predators, es- 


tablishing Web sites with lo 
cally staff to 
provide appropriate cultural 
content and establishing the 


based support 


means to take orders and deliv- 
er them. 

Charles Baxter, president 
and CEO of eTranslate Inc. in 
San that if a 
company pursue 


Francisco, says 
decides to 
market penetration, it should 
do so with local partners to en- 
sure that the content is appro- 
priate and targeted to the local 
audience. But those partners 
should also have a strong guid- 
ing vision from the parent 
company so brand identity and 
other key business practices 
aren’t lost in the translation. 

“The company knows 
its business,” Baxter says. 

Another key to building 
an e-commerce plan for 
foreign sites is to keep in 
mind the technology of the 
user, he says. 

In Europe, Internet access 
via cellular phones is hugely 
popular, he says. Therefore, 
when designing a page for 
those customers, developers 
minimalist with 
their real estate. It's OK for 
desktop users if sites are some- 
what cluttered, Baxter says, but 


should be 


for on-the-go wireless surfers, 
minimal content is a must. 


Also, companies need to 


study how consumers pay for 
goods. In Japan, for example, 
credit cards are rare; postal 
workers routinely collect pay- 
ment for goods delivered. 

Another consideration is 
shipping capability, says Bax- 
ter. You can have the site built 
by local developers and you 
can have the ability to legally 
accept any kind of foreign pay- 
ment, but can you deliver? In 
China, for example, many re- 
mote villages don’t even have 
telephones, much less modern 
postal services. 

Wireless may solve the in- 
frastructure problem with re- 
gard to access, Baxter says. But 
there is still a disconnect when 
the only form of transportation 
is an ox and a dirt path. 


Going Global 


For Nike, there was no ques- 
tion; soccer fans represent a 
large market, and it was well 
worth the effort to attract 
them, says Nikefootball.com’s 
Rigali. The Web site is avail- 
able in English, French, Span- 


Pieces of Eight 


Nikefootball.com was developed and marketed for European football fans 
in the midst of the mania for the Euro 2000 soccer championships. Nike- 
football.com is available in eight European languages, including the four 
wn here: English, French, Portuguese and German 
ockwise from upper left) 
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ish, Italian, Swedish, German, 
Portuguese and Dutch. 

But while Nike has been suc- 
cessful in its globalization 
plans, it has had a hard time de- 
fending its internationally rec- 
ognized brand name in the 
global market, according to 
Dodd. 

For example, though Nike- 
football.com has content in 
Italian, Nike.it Cit is the Italian 
equivalent of .com) is a site for 
an Italian company called Nike 
S.r.1., which does surface treat- 
ments on glass bulbs for elec- 
tric lights. 

But, like other companies, 
Nike is learning quickly. 

While Internet 
spread U.S. culture around the 


early use 
globe, Baxter says he sees a dif- 
ferent future. 

“T actually think that in the 
long term it’s going to make 
Americans more internation- 
al,” he says. D 


MORE 


For a look at the technology behind Web 
ion, see page 56. 
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Is it your software? 
Or the outsourcer’s? 


HINKING OF OUTSOURCING? One of the first things you should 
consider is your software. Whether you own or license your current 
software, the rights and obligations issues are of huge importance 
when moving into an outsourcing deal. 
There are two basic approaches. First, you can transfer your interest in 
the software to the outsourcer. Or you can allow the outsourcer to use the 
software on your behalf. Either works. The key to success is understanding 
which approach to use and when. 


If you transfer your license 
or ownership rights to the 
outsourcer, you may pay a lot 
to get those rights back if you 
insource later. If you let the 
outsourcer use the software, 
you retain all the responsibil- 
ities you have now. The ap- 
proach you choose may be 
dictated, to a large degree, by 
the license agreements you 
have in place. 

Many software suppliers 
let you give an outsourcer 
only use of the software, 
leaving you responsible for 
all license agreement terms. 
The benefit is that it’s easier 
to regain control over the 
software at a later date. The 
downside: you don’t off-load 
the license obligations and 
risk to the outsourcer. 





Study: German 
Dot-coms Hurting 


One in seven German Internet com- 
panies risks running out of money 
within the next two years, according 
to a new study by New York-based 
research and consulting firm Price- 
waterhouseCoopers. The study ana- 
lyzed 56 publicly traded German 
companies. It was based on data 
available as of the end of last year, 
said study co-author Thomas 
Schmid. Among those on the endan- 
gered list are business-to-consumer 
companies and software companies 
that help other businesses sell on 
the Web. Companies involved in 
three other Internet business sec- 
tors that were analyzed - infra- 





But some software suppli- 
ers will allow you to transfer 
your license rights directly 
to an outsourcer. Usually, 
the outsourcer must agree to 
live up to the terms of your 
license. Later, should you 


| decide to insource, you have 


to relicense the software un- 
less you were careful to 
make sure in the contract 
with the supplier that the 
transfer to an outsourcer 
could be reversed. 

A few tips: Your software 


licenses can become com- 





plex and expensive to deal 

with when outsourcing, so 

make sure the licenses 

you're negotiating have ap- 

propriate flexibilities for any 

future outsourcing deals. 
Also, the larger out- 


structure, multimedia and search 


| engines - are less at risk, according 
| to the authors. 





Feds to Probe NIT’s 
Takeover of Verio 


Under the authority of legislation 
usually invoked to address national 
security concerns, the U.S. govern- 
ment will probe Tokyo-based NTT 
Communications’ proposed acquisi- 
tion of Internet hosting and service 
provider Verio Inc. in Englewood, 
Colo., NTT said last week. The Com- 


| mittee on Foreign Investment in the 
| United States will investigate “law 


enforcement matters that relate to 


| the internet industry,” according to 
| astatement from NTT. The investi- 


gation comes as the U.S. is about to 


| enter what could be the final round 
| of long-term negotiations on inter- 





sourcers have license agree- 
ments in place with many 
software suppliers. During 
the evaluation phase of any 
outsourcing deal, you should 
find out what the out- 
sourcer’s relationships are 
with your software provider 
and determine whether it’s 
better to use the out- 
sourcer’s license or yours. 
Don’t forget that both the 
software supplier and out- 
sourcer are lying awake at 
night trying to think about 
ways to maximize their prof- 


its — at your expense. 


Think ‘Results,’ Not ‘Resources’ 
Buyers should beware of 

form contract clauses that 

subtly relieve the vendor of 


any performance obliga- 


connection charges with NTT sub- 
sidiaries. The U.S. has threatened to 
file a complaint against Japan with 
the Geneva-based World Trade Or- 
ganization over the issue. 


Datek Launches 
Decimal Trading 


Datek Online Brokerage Services 
LLC introduced decimal-based trad- 
ing July 3 on The Island ECN, 
Datek’s electronic communication 
network (ECN). Decimal trading will 
be available for stocks listed on 
Nasdaq. Investors currently trade in 
fractional increments, the smallest 
of which is one-sixteenth of a dollar, 
or 6.25 cents. According to Datek, 
the switch should give clients a 





| competitive advantage in bidding - 
| at least until other trading platforms 
| catch up. 


tions, especially the obliga- 
tion to provide the results 
the customer needs — and 
should expect. Many times, 
lawyers for slippery suppli- 
ers do this by obligating the 
supplier to provide only “re- 
sources,” not “results.” The 
main — and massive — dif- 
ference between a “results” 
or “resources” 
deal is which par- 
ty is responsible 
for the outcome; 
the customer is 
responsible in a 
resources deal; 
the supplier in a 
results deal. 

For example, a 





4] 





results of any sort. In other 
words, the supplier would 
prov ide the resources it 
deemed sufficient to fulfill 
any undefined obligations. 
Most disputes in IT deals 
are based on interpretations 
of what was to have been 
done and whose responsibil 
ity it was. Disputes would 
have plagued this 
deal from Day 1. 
Once the cus 
tomer caught the 
significant short- 
comings of the 
contract, im 
provements were 
made. Service 


descriptions 









customer was do- 
ing a Web-host- 
ing deal. The 
supplier agreed 
to provide ser- 
vices, including 
data entry and 
account manage- 
ment. Specifical- 
ly, the contract 


JOE AUER is president of 
International Computer 
Negotiations Inc 
(www. dobetterdeals.com), 
a Winter Park, Fla 
consultancy that edu- 
cates users on high-tech 
procurement. ICN spon- 
sors CAUCUS: The Asso- 
ciation of High Tech 
Acquisition Professionals 
Contact him at 
joea@dobetterdeals.com. 


were clearly de- 
fined. Service 
levels for perfor- 
mance measure- 
ment were 
added. The sup 
plier was held re- 
sponsible for the 
results. Reme- 


dies for the sup- 


stated that the 

supplier would “provide suf- 
ficient resources” to fulfill 
its obligations. The services 
weren't clearly defined, and 
there were no measure- 
ments of quality or time 
frames related to the suppli- 
er’s performance. There 
were no service levels, no 
definition of account man- 
agement or descriptions of 





Niku to Buy ABT 


Niku Corp. in Redwood City, Calif., 
a vendor of Internet software for 
services companies, has entered 
into a definitive agreement to ac- 
quire ABT Corp., a New York-based 
vendor of project management 
software. 

The decision grew out of a suc- 
cessful joint marketing partnership 
earlier this year. The acquisition will 
accelerate ABT’s migration of its 
products to the Web, a Niku spokes- 
man said. 





‘InternetCash Adds 
Spanish Section 


InternetCash Corp. has launched a 
Spanish-language section of its 
Web site targeting U.S. Hispanics 


plier’s failure to 

meet service levels were in- 
cluded. Both the customer 
and supplier had a clearer 
understanding of their re- 
spective obligations. The 
deal and the relationship 
now had a better chance of 
succeeding. 

Don’t forget: Clarity, mea- 
surement and remedies are 


keys to success. D 


and designed to let them shop on- 
line without a credit card. 

Like the English-language section 
of www.internet.cash.com, the new 
section offers the InternetCash 
prepaid card. Similar to a prepaid 
phone card, the card can be used as 
an alternative way to pay for goods 
online. 

InternetCash says shoppers who 
use the card don’t have to disclose 
personal information like they do 
when they use credit cards. 


Fighting Cybercrime 


KPMG Consulting LLC’s Forensic 
and Litigation Services recently re- 
leased a report offering tips to pre- 
vent cybercrime, “E-Commerce and 
Cyber Crime: New Strategies for 
Managing the Risks of Exploita- 
tion.” The report is available online 
at www.kpmg.com. 














Want to make e-applications with breakthrough speed? 
Make this your e-DBMS. 


e-development environment. Plus, 


For your new e-application 
development, make Caché your 
e-DBMS. Compared to using an 
RDBMS, you'll develop and deploy 
more quickly with Caché 
applications will break the speed 
limits of relational technology. 

Caché is the post-relational 
database and development platform 
designed for the demands of Web 
applications. 

( vaché object technology 


provides an extremely fast 


and your 


application partners, and 
3,500,000 licensed users. Available 
for Windows, OpenVMS, Linux and 


major Unix systems. 


LICENSE 10 ree 


Web 
les you to speed up 
Eneication development 


and paler 


its multidimensional data server 
and application server deliver speed 
and scalability proven to outper- 
And 


¢ ‘aché automatically generates 
To 


form relational databases. 


both object classes and relational 
tables from a single data definition! 


Caché is the invention of 


interSyste 


“CACHE 


e-DBMS.com 


InterSystems, a specialist in high- 
/ o 

performance database technology 

for over twenty years — with 


24x365 support, hundreds of 


Download Caché for free at e- DBMS.com, or call 1-800-753-2571 for a free CD. 
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TOOLS AND TOYS 


PC Expo was a show- 
case of new business 
and personal IT tools. 

It was also another indi- 
cation that the world 

is going wireless even 
more quickly than most 
observers had imagined. 
Senior reviews editor 
Russell Kay offers his 
view on some of the 
new technology intro- 
duced at the expo. » 50 


PASS THE 


DATA, PLEASE 


Boeing has successfully 
tested an automated ap- 
proach to sharing data 
between a legacy main- 
frame application and 

a newer, off-the-shelf 
product data manage- 
ment tool. The pilot 
showed that both appli- 
cations could be updat- 
ed without crashing vi- 
tal systems or writing a 
lot of code. » 52 


BIG WHITE 


FROM BiG BLUE 


IBM has announced its 
latest supercomputer, 
the ASCI White. The 
system is the most pow- 
erful supercomputer in 
the world, according to 
the company, and draws 
many of its technologies 
from today’s commer- 
cially available RS/6000 
systems. » 52 


HACK OF 


THE MONTH 


All those Napster-using 
employees in your com- 
pany aren’t just wasting 
time listening to music. 
They could be exposing 
corporate systems to a 
program that can dis- 
guise any files as MP3 





files and download 
them without anybody 
knowing it.» 53 


HANDS ON 


Broadband access for 
telecommuters isn’t all 
that hard to install and 
get up and running, as 
senior reviews editor 
Russell Kay discovers. 
Once you've got it, 

it’s wonderful — but 
watch out for security 
exposure. » 54 


QUICKSTUDY 


When your Web site 
audience is the whole 


world, how do you make 


its content accessible 

to people who use dif- 
ferent languages and 
have different cultural 
values and expecta- 
tions? This week’s 
QuickStudy takes a look 
at the Web site global- 
ization process. » 56 


FUTURE WATCH 


Carbon nanotubes are 
microscopic graphite 
structures that are 
stronger than steel 

and lighter than plastic. 
They have already at- 
tracted a cult following 
among techies. The 
question is, will nano- 
tubes replace silicon in 
electronic devices? ) 57 


THIN IS BETTER 


Some corporate cus- 
tomers are quietly mov- 
ing to thin clients. The 
reasons are what you’d 
expect: lower cost, eas- 
ier manageability, better 
security. The surprise: 
Many of those thin 
clients look a lot like 


PCs. » 62 
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DREAMS OF 
TOTAL SECURITY 


INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY MANAGERS are charged with pro- 
tecting e-commerce from all things illegal — online 
credit-card heists, denial-of-service attacks, Web page 
destruction, viruses and data theft, to name a few. In 
order to succeed, IT managers must try to change the 
way their companies think about secur- 
ity and make it an integral part of the 
business process that provides distrib- 
uted, real-time, flexible defenses. 
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bristling array of real- 
time, flexible defenses 
against any attack on the 
system 










E-Commerce Driving 
Network Convergence 


The big mover propelling network 
convergence is no longer voice ap- 
plications, it's e-commerce, said a 
report released last month. Accord- 
ing to the report from Sage Re- 
search Inc. in Natick, Mass., “more 
than 50% of U.S. organizations are 
planning to make significant 
changes to their [wide-area net- 
works] in the next two years” to ac- 
commodate e-commerce-driven ini- 
tiatives. Although only 18% of the 
300 surveyed companies offer net- 
work access to their suppliers to- 
day, 42% will do so by the end of 
next year, the report said. 


Quantum Releases 
New NAS Products 


San Franciso-based Quantum 
Corp.'s Snap Division bolstered its 
server product line with three addi- 
tions for the network-attached stor- 
age market. The Snap Server 1000 
series features two models, one 
with 15GB in capacity that costs 
$499 and another with 30GB that 
costs $799. The Snap Server 2000 
supports RAID Levels 0 and 1 and 
has 60GB capacity. 
www.quantum.com 


Veritas Launches 
SANPoint Control 


Veritas Software Corp. has an- 
nounced SANPoint Control, soft- 
ware that provides centralized mon- 
itoring and control of all storage- 
area network (SAN) resources, 
such as logical volumes, Fibre 
Channel adapters and switches and 
peripheral devices. SANPoint Con- 
trol will ship next month. San Fran- 
cisco-based Veritas hasn't finalized 
pricing. 

www.veritas.com 


Intel Plans New 
Technology Centers 


Intel Corp. is prepared to spend 
$100 million over the next year to 
open 15 Intel Solution Centers 
worldwide. The purpose of the cen- 
ters is to increase demand for Intel 
technologies like networking prod- 
ucts, chips and motherboards. 


| ternatives 


| emerged, 


TECHNOLOGY 
No Film, No Wires, 


No Fuss, No Foolin’ 


| Look Ma, No Wires 


Newest line of dynamic digital 
cameras unveiled at PC Expo 


BY RUSSELL KAY 
O YOU remember 
when Sony Corp. 
dominated the dig- 
ital camera market 
with its Mavica, 
which recorded on a floppy 
disk? That era when 
camera images got so big that a 
floppy could hold only one or 
two. Well, as was evident at PC 


ended 


Expo in New York last month, | 


Tokyo-based Sony is trying a 
similar strategy again, but with 
a nod to today’s bigger image 
files. digital 
camera, the 2.l-megapixel 
MVC-CD100, captures images 
on a3.5-in. recordable CD. 
That’s right, inside the cam- 
era is a mini CD-R drive. Each 
blank CD-R costs $4 (for now) 


Sony’s newest 


and holds 156MB. It’s usable | 
only once, but it’s permanent, | 


still a lot cheaper than most al- 
and 


the little disk into your PC’s 
CD drive. The camera itself is 
well made but rather bulky, 
with a 10-times optical zoom, a 
bright LCD, Sony’s image-sta- 
bilizing feature and a number 
of small things aimed at pro- 
battery life, which 
claims is 


longing 
Sony 


THE XIRCOM 
NetStation 


sufficient for tak- 

ing 1,100 pictures. 
The camera is due to 
be available 
street price of $1,299. 


But | Want Prints! 


Now that digital photogra- 


| phy has caught on, many Inter- | 
have | 


services 
from share-your- 
photos Web sites to services 


net-based 


| showing _ its 


requires no | 
transfer to your PC; just stick 


next month at a | 


that let you upload a picture 
file for them to make a photo- 
graphic quality print — any- 
where from 4 by 6 in. to 20 by 
30 in. and up. Prices are about 
the same as prints from film 
negatives, and the output qual- 
ity can be exceptionally good. 


Packard Co. and Lexmark In- 
ternational Inc., you can’t real- 
ly pick a loser. 

If there’s any kind of a trend, 


it’s to using individual ink 


tanks for the three process col- | 


ors and black. Just because you 
run out of blue ink doesn’t 
mean you have to throw away 


| the red and yellow. 


| Lasers: Ever Faster, Cheaper 


Some of the many suppliers 


in the finishing 
include EZ _ Prints Ince. 
(www.ezprints.com), Ofoto Inc. 
(www.ofoto.com) and Shutter- 
fly.com (www.shutterfly.com). 
Olympus America Inc. in 
Melville, N.Y., was 
new 


$999 dye-sublima- 


tion photo print 
er, the P400. In 
addition to the 
usual 
tions, 


connec- 

could 

insert a  Smart- 

Media card directly 

from your camera into 

the P400 and print without 

a PC. Quality was indistin- 
guishable from the _ highest- 


you 


ic output the kind of print 
for which professionals were 
accustomed to hun- 


dreds of dollars each. 


paying 


| quality traditional photograph- | 


On the other hand, there’s 


nothing much_re- 


markable 


about that to- 
day. Even the least expensive 
ink-jet printers produce aston- 
ishingly high-quality 
graphic color at speeds that are 


photo- 


What brand? It 
hardly matters — sure, some 


color lasers. 


are a little better than others, | 


but between Epson America 
Inc., Canon Inc., Hewlett- 


gives 


business | 


Price/quality compe- 
tition 
stricted 


isn’t re- 


THE SONY 

MVC-CD1000 camera 
ink-jets. NEC Technologies 
Inc. was showing a new line of 
monochrome printers 
aimed 


laser 


| The SuperScript 1400 series 


starts at $349, offering a print- 


ing speed of 12 page/min. and 


4MB of memory standard. For 


an additional $150, the 1450 of- | 


fers built-in duplexing, Print- 
er Control Language 
compatibility, a 
tray that holds a full 
ream of paper 

dpi resolution. You 

add 


can 


compatibility plus Internet 


Printing Protocol) and Post- | 
| board. Better yet, if a notebook 


Script Level 3. A final jump to 
the $699 SuperScript 1450N 
built-in networking, 


| PostScript 3 and 1OMB of RAM. 


| 
| 


| now beginning to rival those of | A Conference Room Appliance 
Thousand Oaks, Calif.-based | 


Xircom Inc. was showing its 
NetStation, essentially a net- 
working hub designed specifi- 
cally for conference rooms. 


paper | 


and | 
true 1,200- by 1,200- | 


networking | 
(with full Web Jet Admin | 
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The attractive, boat-shaped 
unit has a silver top and fea- 
tures two or four pull-out, re- 


tractable RJ45 Ethernet cords 


| on each side. A single 25-ft. 


cord carries both the network 
connection and power into the 
unit. 


Handheld and wireless were 
two of the biggest elements on 
display at PC Expo this year. 
From Wireless Application 
Protocol-enabled, multiproto- 
col cellular phones to wireless 
modems for personal digital 


| assistants (PDA) and wireless 


LANs and WANs — even to a 

couple of Bluetooth products 

— everyone was trying to cut 

the cord. Unfortu- 

nately, there’s still a 

lot of confusion and 
incompatibilities. 

The technologist’s 

dream of one 

handheld device 

that will re- 

place your 

phone, PDA 

organizer, lap- 

top, pager and 

e-mail receiver 

is still a dream. 

In fact, given the 

plethora of incom- 

patible products, the re- 

movable hardware design of 


| the Handspring Inc. Visor is 
looking a lot more sensible. 


But we're still in the pioneer- 
ing phase of wireless develop- 
ment, and there’s bound to be a 


| lot more innovation — and a 
at small workgroups. | 


lot more fallout. 

In addition, Hitachi America 
Ltd., Sony, Fujitsu PC Corp. 
and others were showing a 
number of new sizes and types 
of handheld computers. 


| Touch Me, Please 


San Jose-based Synaptics 
Inc., suppliers of digital touch- 
pad technology used by many 
notebook makers, has come up 
with a new capacitive point- 
ing-stick technology that re- 
duces the number of compo- 
nents from 30 to 7, and none of 
them have to be on the mother- 


includes both touchpad and 
stick, the enhanced features of 


| both can be active at the same 
| time — for example, you could 


use the stick for cursor move- 
ment but the touchpad for 
scrolling. When this combo 
appears in a notebook, I may 
be tempted to give up taking an 
external mouse when I travel. D 


rete 
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Boeing Tests Automated Data Too! 


engineers at The Boeing Co. in Seattle 
said recently that they have successful 
ly tested a method that could make the 


BY JAMES COPE 

Moving data from legacy applications 
to commercial off-the-shelf software 
can disrupt operations. But software 


TECHNOLOGY 


process safe and seamless. 


Just a reminder that 


setting your expectations higher is 


now business as usual. 


“With Microsoft 
Windows’ 2000 


Professional, we 


don’t have to reboot. 


it’s reliable and, with 
100,000 users, it’s 


going to make our 


jobs a lot easier.” 


— Keith Foster, PC LAN Engineer, 
Wells Fargo Services Co. 


© 2000 Microsoft 
trademarks or trademarks of 


Microsoft 


Where do you want to go today?° 


microsoft.com/windows2000 


All rights reserved. Microsoft, Where do you want fo gu today?, and Windows are either registered 
Microsoft Corporation in the United States and/or other countries. The names of actual compenies 
and products mentioned herein may be the trademarks of their respective owners. 


NEATNESS COUNTS 


CAREFUL 


Greg Saul, chief systems architect at 
Boeing, said his developers conducted 
a four-week pilot program, which end- 
ed late last month, to simultaneously 
upgrade data in an IBM 3270 IMS data- 
base legacy system and in Metaphase, 
an application from Structural Dynam- 
ics Research Corp. (SDRC) in Milford, 
Ohio. Metaphase integrates product 
and manufacturing infor- 
mation into a browser- 
accessible database. 

The point of the test, 
according to Kurt Nel- 
son, a senior systems ar- 
chitect at Boeing, was to 
see if Metaphase and the 
legacy application could 


. 


be updated simultane- BOEING'S GREG SAUL says 
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integration, in which Boeing would use 
Accelis to create an application that 
automatically moves data between the 
applications. 

The second is what Saul calls “plug- 
and-play,” in which Accelis is used to de- 
fine broad functions in both applications 
— which involves data retrieval — and 
to make those functions available and 
understandable to either 
application. 

Boeing chose a third 
approach, which Saul 
called “dual-system up- 
date from a browser,” be- 
cause of its speed and 
simplicity. With it, devel- 
opers used Accelis to 
create an application 


ously without downtime 
on either system 

Boeing has a worthy 
goal, according to analyst 


the company’s pilot project 
demonstrated that database 
transitions can be made 
without disruption 


with a browser interface 
that simultaneously, and 
from a_ single entry, 
sends data to both the 


Robyn Bergeron at Cahn- 

ers In-Stat Group in Newton, Mass. “It’s 
a lot of work to coordinate an IT de- 
partment to write to both databases, so 
anything that smooths the process has 
value,” Bergeron said. 

Many firms have data and systems 
that go back 20 years, she added, and 
“it’s nearly impossible for them to find 
the time to move the data [manually].” 


Auto-Integration 

Rather than develop code from 
scratch that would link the systems, 
Saul and Nelson used Accelis, an auto- 
mated development tool also from 
SDRC, to create a new application that 
integrates them. 

Saul said there were three possible 
approaches. One was system-to-system 


Now, an RS/6000 
Supercomputer 


BY JAIKUMAR VIJAYAN 

Users wondering about the scalabil- 
ity of their RS/6000 SP server archi- 
tectures might want to take a look at 


last week’s ASCI White supercomputer | 


announcement from IBM. 

Featuring 512 server nodes, 6 tera- 
bytes (TB) of memory and more than 
120TB of storage, the system is the most 
powerful supercomputer in the world 
and draws many of its technologies 
from today’s commercially available 
RS/6000 systems, according to IBM. 

ASCI White will be used by the 
Lawrence Livermore National Labora- 


| tory in Livermore, Calif., to test nuclear | 


weapons. 

It's more than three times faster 
than the 3.8 teraFLOPS systems deliv- 
ered by IBM to Livermore Labs back 
in 1998 and more than 100 times faster 


than the chess-playing Deep Blue | 


legacy and newer, off- 
the-shelf application. 

While the pilot was successful, Saul 
and Nelson still have a lot of work ahead 
of them. Boeing officials want to share 
data not only between the new product 
data management (PDM) systems and 
older applications, but also between the 
PDM system and enterprise resource 
planning applications from Baan Co. in 
Barneveld, Netherlands. 

Saul said Boeing will eventually 
move some 400 legacy applications to 
off-the-shelf software. While declining 
to say if and when he would use Accelis, 
he said the pilot demonstrated that 
the transition can be made without dis- 
rupting business, shutting down critical 
applications or doing a lot of manual 
coding. D 


supercomputer that beat Gary Kas- 
parov in 1997, according to IBM. Put 
another way, it would take a human 
being with a calculator more than 10 
million years to perform the number 
of operations ASCI White can do in 
one second, said IBM 

The system comprises 512 separate 
RS/6000 16-processor Unix servers 
linked to one another via a superfast 
switch capable of pumping data be- 
tween the servers at 450G byte/sec. — 
compared with about 100G byte/sec. on 
the existing system, said Jim Jardine, 
IBM’s ASCI program manager. 

New load-balancing and paralleliza- 
tion software also significantly boost 
ASCI White’s performance over the 
previous generation, Jardine said. 

Users will be able to buy the same 
technology to run applications for 
such tasks as oil exploration, weather 
forecasting and online transaction 
processing. The largest commercial 
user of such a system is Charles 
Schwab & Co. in New York, which 
is using IBM’s previous-generation 
supercomputer to power its financial 
applications, Jardine said. D 
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DEBORAH RADCLIFFE 


HACK OF THE 


‘TECHNOLOGY 


MONTH 


Napster trap 


URIED BEHIND the entertainment 
world vs. Napster battle is something 
so sinister, it’s got the information secu- 
rity and law enforcement community 


all abuzz. 


Many famous musicians are suing 
Napster Inc., claiming that its name- 
sake software reduces their income 
because it allows undocumented 
and unregulated downloads of their 
music to PCs. 

What’s worse, Napster can be 
tricked into letting just about any 
data out of a user’s desktop when 
combined with another “wrapping” 
program called Wrapster (http:// 
notoctavian.tripod.com). 

Bruce Hubbert, direc- 
tor of West Coast opera- 
tions at information secu- 
rity services firm IFSec 
Inc., calls this the ulti- 
mate Trojan horse (a pro- 
gram that’s designed to 
appear as if it does one 
thing but performs a dif- 
ferent function). Wrap- 
ster can make anything 
look like an MP3 file, 
which can then be re- 
motely downloaded from 
a PC without the user noticing. 

Anyone who has downloaded the 
Napster client is open to exploita- 
tion. Here’s how it works. 


The Setup 


Say Joe User goes to Napster’s 
Web site (www.napster.com) and 
downloads the free software that 
allows his machine to broadcast 
and retrieve MP3 files from the 
hard drives of other Napster users. 

After Joe User submits a short 
online form, the Napster server will 
search his hard drive and upload a 
list of all MP3 files and even note 
the speed at which he is connected 
to the Web. 

Now Joe User can get lists of all 
the song files stored on the hard 
drives of other Napster users. Joe 
User clicks on the song of his 
choice, which connects him to the 
PC of the owner of that song, and 
the direct download from PC to PC 
begins. Depending on bandwidth, 
Joe User could be downloading and 
uploading music to who knows how 


| many users at the same time. 


Now assume Sinister Geek wants 


| to pretend to pull MP3 files off Joe 


Jser’s system, but he’s really after 
financial information, passwords or 


| customer lists. 


|The Trap Closes 
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Sinister Geek downloads the lat- 
est version, 2.0, of Wrapster. He then 
logs on to Napster, gets a list of 
songs and burrows his 
way into the hard drive 
of his choice. But instead 
of music, Wrapster could 
help itself to anything — 
Word files, Excel spread- 
sheets, Visual Basic files, 
you name it. All it takes 
is knowledge of what 
types of files store sensi- 
tive data and a common 
knowledge of Windows 
file extensions (such as 
.xls for Excel, vbs for 
Visual Basic scripting or 
.doc for Word files). 


Wrapped Files 


“I can tell Wrapster to send me 
your marketing plan,” says Hubbert, 


| adding that he has done exactly that. 
| “Wrapster wraps it up to look like 


an MP3 file, and Napster does the 
sending. There’s no authentication 
of these downloads, which means 
no verification of what you’re send- 
ing or to whom.” 

Secret Service agent Bob Weaver, 
who spearheads the Electronic 
Crimes Task Force in New York, 
says the group has been worried 
about this problem for several 
months but that it hasn’t seen any 
actual incidents. 

The Army’s Computer Investiga- 


| tive Unit, which operates out of the 


Criminal Investigation Command in 
Fort Belvoir, Va., is also aware of the 
threat, but the lab hasn’t yet found it 
in the wild. 

Because the code behind these 
programs is open source and freely 
available on the Web, users of both 


| Napster and Wrapster are already 

| creating variants of them. 

| That means that even if vendors 
| of intrusion-detection systems pro- 


| file an appropriate attack signature, 


the signatures are changing, mak- 
| ing them pretty much impossible 


for intrusion detection tools 
to detect. 

So the best defense is to outlaw 
MP3 downloads on corporate com- 
puters and laptops. If employees still 


| want music as they work, tell them 
| to listen to the radio. B 
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‘The DSL 


Experience 


Hallelujah! I’ve got broadband. By Russell Kay 


OR ALMOST TWO YEARS, I’ve had to listen 
to colleagues talk about the wonderful 
speed of cable-modem or Digital Sub- 
scriber Line (DSL) Internet access while I 
was poking along with a 56K bit/sec. mo- 
dem. That was the best I could do. My cable compa- 
ny promised to offer service but said I’d have to wait 


more than a year. Periodically, I’d check to see if DSL 
service was available. But the answer kept coming up 
negative, and I’d resigned myself to my analog modem. 


Then I got an e-mail mes- 
sage suggesting that I check 
again. Glorioski — DSL right 
now! I opted to go with the 
least-expensive provider: New 
York-based Bell Atlantic Corp., 
my local phone company, and 
its Infospeed service. I’d heard 
all kinds of horror stories dur- 
ing the past year about Bell At- 
lantic’s unfamiliarity and in- 


eptness in delivering digital 
service and about hassles and 
delays in getting everything in- 
stalled correctly. But I figured 
the company had had quite a 
while to work on it, and I took a 
chance to save a few hundred 
dollars. The ordering process 
over the phone went smoothly, 
and I was promised active ser- 
vice in three weeks. The in- 


TRENDWARE’S TrendNet 
USB Ethernet adapters 
are simple and affordable 


stall-it-yourself kit, including a | 


Westell Technologies Inc. DSL 
modem, a 3Com Corp. PCI 
Ethernet card, an assortment 
of line filters, software and in- 


structions (all for $99), arrived | 


in just three days. And wonder 
of wonders, in just a week from 
the time of my order, service 
was up and active. I installed 
the DSL modem, the Bell At- 


lantic and Wind River Systems: 


Inc. software, filters for thé 
phones, and — there I was, hot- 
wired to the Internet. 

I’m paying $50 per month for 
the least-expensive home ser- 


| vice — 640K bit/sec. download 
| (90K bit/sec. upload) — which | 


includes an Internet service 
provider account with Bell- 
Atlantic.net. That’s almost ex- 
actly the same amount I’ve 
been paying for a second 


net service provider ($20 per 
month), and the improvement 
in performance is dramatic. 


Using the bandwidth-testing | 


utility at www.2wire.comAllp 
dlp_bandwidth.html, I’ve seen 
connection speeds of up to 
480K bit/sec., and that’s faster 


than what I get from Comput- | 


erworld’s office LAN. 


Security Concerns 


But there’s a dark side, too. 


Now I have to set up that net- | 


work at home so I can easily 
provide Internet access to, and 
switch among, my home-based 
desktop, my Computerworld- 
issued notebook and my wife’s 
computer. More urgently, I 
need to make sure personal 
files aren’t vulnerable to out- 
side damage or disclosure. 

As a first step, I’ve installed 
the software firewall Zone- 
Alert 2.1 from San Francisco- 
based ZoneLabs Inc. This pro- 
gram is free for personal and 


for business use. 
Before and after the firewall 
implant, I checked how ex- 


| posed my system was by using 


the ShieldsUp programs at 
Gibson Research Corp.’s Web 


| site (www.gre.com). The first 


time I tried these tests, I dis- 
covered that because of some 
earlier network settings, both 


| my C: and D: drives were wide | 
| open to any passing intruder. I 
closed that hole in a hurry. 


But I’m not fully convinced 


| that a software-only firewall, 


without a separate intermedi- 


ary host, can provide real pro- | 


tection. Over the next few 
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THIS WESTELL Asymmetric DSL 
modem attaches to a PC via an 
RJ45 network plug 


| months, I plan to test several of 
phone line (about $30 per | 
month) and my current Inter- | 


the new, inexpensive fire- 
wall/networking adapters de- 
signed for home and small- 
office DSL use. 

One piece of hardware that 
has simplified home setup is a 
Universal Serial Bus (USB) 
Ethernet adapter. I’ve used 
several different brands, in- 


| cluding Torrance, Calif.-based 


Trendware International Inc.’s 
TU-ET10 and TU-ET100, plus 
Vancouver, British Columbia- 
based F=ma Networks Inc.’s 
USB/Ethernet adapter. All 
have worked flawlessly. These 
adapters, some priced as low 
as $40, are cheaper than a 
PCMCIA Ethernet card and 
even simpler to use. 

When it came to configur- 
ing my laptop for DSL, the DSL 


| software from Alameda, Calif.- 


based Wind River just would- 
n't install, period. It kept in- 
sisting that I didn’t have dial- 
up networking (DUN) in- 


| stalled in my Windows Millen- 


nium Edition (beta version) 


| operating system, even though 
nonprofit use and just $19.95 | 
| Atlantic support technician 
| spent nearly an hour with me 


I quite obviously did. A Bell 


on the phone, and the final fix 
turned out to be one of those 
things you learn to hate about 
Windows. I had to uninstall 
DUN, reboot, reinstall DUN 


| and reboot again. Then the 


DSL software loaded without 
incident. 

Speaking of fussy software, 
Bell Atlantic makes you install 


| its own version of Netscape 


Navigator 4.51 in order to set 
up your new DSL account, 
even if you never use it again. 
But that wa’ a small price to 
pay. DSL — it’s wonderful. D 





Practical Tools 
for Building 
Storage Networks 


Compaq StorageWorks 


Building Storage Networks 
Sponsored by Compaq 


R u ; L D | N G The latest addition to Computerworld Books 


for IT Leaders, Building Storage Networks 


Sto rage gives readers everything they need to plan 


and design storage networks from the 
etworks 


Develop innovative strategies for storing, 
si — 

accessing, and protecting deta infrastructure. You will understand the 

Master Network Attached Storage (NAS) 

and Storage Area Networks (SANs) 


ground up — or from their existing 


naa Se differences between the major storage 
case studies included 


technologies and become fluent in storage 
network topics such as network I/O, tracing 
data paths from application to storage and 


Internet based storage. 
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BY JENNIFER DISABATINO 
THE E-BUSINESS 
that has decided to 


OR 


globalize, a number | 


of unique technical 

issues spring up. 
At first blush, many U.S. 
companies may think the only 


challenge to making a site ac- | 


cessible to foreign consumers 
is finding a good translator. 

That, experts say, is the least 
of their worries 


Charles Baxter, president | 
and CEO of Etranslate Inc. in | 
San Francisco, and David Law- | 
son, the company’s chief tech- 
nology officer, consult with a 


number of clients to help 
translate their Web sites for 
foreign markets. 


“You [need] a strategy where | 
you can have dynamic content | 


flows,” Lawson says. “You have 
to come up with a site that is 
language-neutral. You don’t 


build it for the U.S. You build it | 


for the world.” 


The biggest and most costly | 
problem for companies, say | 
Baxter and Lawson, is having | 
from | 


Web 
scratch because the original 
was programmed with English 


to re-create sites 


text embedded in the code and | 
with applications that use Eng- | 


lish as a default. 


“It can involve almost a com- | 


plete rewrite of some products,” 


Lawson says. “The general issue | 


is that most of the technology 


has been developed in America, | 


with an eye to English.” 


Planning Ahead 


Planning is the key, accord- 


ing to a globalization study | 
conducted by New York-based | 


Jupiter Communications Inc. 


“The technical evaluation phase | 
should occur simultaneously | 
with the planning and research, | 


because significant portions of 
planning and budgets are con- 


tingent on such things as con- | 
tent management systems, ser- | 
ver infrastructure and hosting | 


decisions,” wrote Jupiter ana- 
lyst Preston Dodd in the Febru- 
ary 1999 report. 

Dodd suggests that the tech- 
nical evaluation should 
one to three months, depending 
on the complexity of the site. 

There is an upside, however: 


take | 


TECHNOLOGY 


HOT TRENDS & TECHNOLOGIES IN BRIEF 


Web Site Globalization 


rAIT 


DEFINITION 





Web site globalization is the configuring of a compa- 
ny’s Web site so it can be used to market and sell 
products outside its home country. It’s critical that 
the site be customizable in a variety of ways, in- 
cluding linguistically and culturally, so it’s accessi- 
ble, understandable and inoffensive to customers 
in other parts of the world. This also means ac- 
commodating differences in local laws, currencies 
and delivery options. 


Resources for 


it ees af 


1BM 
Worldwide 


Doing It Right 


IBM heavily advertises its e-business 


expertise, so you'd expect its Web sites 
to be pretty good — and they are. Shown 
here are the home pages for IBM's sites 
targeted at the U.S. (at left), the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China (bottom left: 
there are separate sites for Hong Kong 


and Taiwan) and Greece. Notice that 


the graphics, text presentation and 
even the content differ from site to site. 
The overall layout of the Chinese and 
Greek pages is similar, but other IBM 


Innovations 


Increasingly, software can han- | for 256 different characters or | 


dle differences in language. 
“The more modern the tech- 
nology, the less legacy involved 
in a project, the easier it is to 
work through,” Baxter says. 


One development that has | 


made localization a lot easier 


is Unicode, a new font-map- | 


ping standard that can be used 
across many different langu- 


ages. Unicode is based, in part, | 


on double-byte code enabling. 
Most text applications use a 


single 8-bit coding scheme to | 
represent all the characters in 
Western alphabets. This allows 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


glyphs, which is more than 


enough for alphabetic systems, | 


particularly those based on 


the Roman alphabet and all its | 


variations. 


For Asian languages such as | 


Chinese and Japanese, how- | 


ever, written language isn’t al- 


phabetic in nature. It’s based | 
upon thousands and sometimes 
tens of thousands of individ- | 
ual characters, far outstripping | 


what any single-byte code can 

handle. That’s where double- 

byte code enabling comes in. 
Font size matters, too. While 





@ Are there technologies or issues you would like to learn about in QuickStudy? Please send your ideas to quickstudy@computerworld.com. 


worldwide sites are quite different. 


a site displayed in an 8- or 10- 
point font may work for Ger- 
man or Finnish users and pro- 
vide more content on a given 


page, it won’t work everywhere. | 


“You can’t read Japanese in 
an 8-point font,” says Baxter. 
“You have to have a whole oth- 
er [kind of site] that templates 
easily.” Optimally, he says, a 
business will plan to allow for 
future development of sites 
targeted at foreign audiences. 

“Language can’t be tacked 
on as an afterthought,” Lawson 
adds. 

That can mean writing code 
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for a page in interchangeable 
units such as Java applets or 
JavaBeans. 

To launch a new version of a 
site for Taiwan, for example, a 
developer could simply unplug 
an applet with Japanese text 
and insert another with the 
correct dialect of Chinese. 


Keeping Options Open 

For those sites that need 
remedial work, Baxter says, 
there is some help. “Macro- 
media’s new generator product 
is superb,” he says. “It allows 
you to separate the text from 
the graphics.” Leaving the site 
relatively clear helps in switch- 
ing from a left-to-right layout 
(for most Western readers) to 
a right-to-left layout (for Ara- 
bic or Hebrew) or a vertical 
layout (for Chinese). 

Even when you're thinking 
of just Western languages, it’s 
important to keep your layout 
options open. German words, 
for example, tend to be longer 
than English words, Baxter 
says, SO expect text translated 
into German to expand in 
length by about 30%. 

The growing predominance 
of Internet access via wireless 
phones will force companies 
to make their sites leaner, 
since wireless device users 
don’t have the time to scan as 
much content on a phone’s 
small screen. 

But connecting with users 
isn’t the only issue. Once a 
company lured a con- 
sumer to its site, getting him to 
close the deal poses technical 
problems. 

The site must have the ap- 
propriate number and size of 
fields to process the name, ad- 
dress, telephone and credit- 
card information, says Fred 
Hoch, manager of the Wash- 
ington-based Software & Infor- 
mation Industry Association’s 
global division. 

Developers, especially, need 
to keep in mind different cur- 
rencies, he notes, including 
those that don’t have decimal- 
based structures. D 


MORE 


To learn why companies are globalizing 
their Web sites, see page 46. 


has 
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Carbon nanotubes 
have a cult follow- 
ing in university 
science depart- 
ments, but will 
they live up to their 
practical potential? 
By J. K. Dineen 


TECHNOLOGY! 


Welcome to 
Nanoworl 


OR A 
that’s years away 
from practical ap- 
plication, nanotubes 
have acquired a cult- 

like following. Enthusiasts with 

names like “Nanoboy” and 

“Nanogirl” have set up Web 

There’s a publication 

called Nanotimes. And there 

are chat rooms dedicated to 
the latest nano scuttlebutt on 
the futuristic chat site www. 


TECHNOLOGY 


sites 


cybertown.com. 

So, what are these nanotubes 
anyway, and why are they gen- 
erating such interest? 

Carbon nanotubes were dis- 
covered by electron microscop- 
ist Sumio Lijima at NEC Corp. 
in Japan in 1991, when he was in- 
vestigating the residue deposit- 
ed during a process that synthe- 
sized fullerenes (a molecular 
form of pure carbon noted for 
its cagelike structures). 

They’re microscopic tubes 
made of a remarkable form of 
soot and have chemical proper- 
ties that make them stronger 
than steel and lighter than plas- 
tic. They consist of concentric 
shells of graphite, with each 
shell rolled into a cylinder so 
the lattice of carbon atoms re- 

nains continuous. Nanotubes 
stronger than metal be- 
cause the chemical bond hold- 
ing them together is stronger. 


High Conductivity 


But nanotubes have other 
qualities that are whetting the 
appetites of engineers: They’re | 
excellent conductors of elec- 
tricity and heat, and they can 
be used as wires, semicon- | 
ductors or superconductors. 
They can also emit electrons, 
so they can be used in ultrathin | 
display screens. 

Such attributes have scien- | 
tists like Shaoli Fang, a vice | 
president at CarboLex Inc. in | 
Lexington, Ky., convinced that | 
nanotechnology will be used in 
monitors within five years. 

The reason, Fang says, is 
simple: Carbon nanotubes have 
a very low field-emission volt- 
age, which means lower volt- 
age is needed to emit the elec- 


are 


trons that produce an image. 

Nanotube monitors will be 
so svelte, they'll be hung like 
posters, according to Fang. And 
Samsung Electronics Co. in 
Korea, which has demonstrated 
a display screen in which elec- 
trons are fired at the screen 
from nanotubes, estimates that 
it’s just two years away from 
bringing nanotube screens to 
market. 

“Basically, the current on 
conventional monitors requires 
a high voltage, and you need a 
big power supply to do that,” 
says Fang. “If the voltage re- 
quired is small you don’t 
need a big power supply, and 
the whole package becomes 
much smaller.” 

Nanotubes could also have 
many other 
small electrical wires could 
make use of nanotubes’ elec- 
tricity- and heat-conducting 
capabilities to make computer 
circuits smaller and faster. 
They also have the highest and 

nost stable electron emissions 


uses. Extremely 


rate recorded, researchers say. 
Many engineers see nano- 
tubes as an alternative to sili- 
con, the medium in which tran- 
sistors, diodes and other semi- 


conductor device structures are 
usually built today. 
“Everything is really at the 
beginning stages,” says Phae- 
don Avouris, manager of IBM’s 
nanometer scale science and 
technology. “Nanotubes have 
wonderful qualities that make 
them intriguing. They are strong 
as diamonds. They can take 100 
times the current as metallic 
wires. They have outstanding 
thermal conductivity. And their 
atomic arrangement can be ad- 
justed to make them behave as 
metals or semiconductors.” 


Pricey Technology 

But even if the technologi- 
cal properties 
good,” Avouris says the intro- 
duction of nanotubes will be 
slow because of cost and other 
factors. And the demand hasn’t 
caught up with the buzz nano- 
tubes are creating in univer 
sity physics departments and 
at places like IBM. Currently, 
nanotubes cost $100 per gram. 

Given the amount of money 
that’s been invested in compet- 
ing technologies, Avouris says, 
he doesn’t expect a speedy 
race to make nanotubes the 
building material of the 
generation of electronics. “Sili- 
con has reached a very high 
level of sophistication, and 
there is a tremendous infra- 
structure built around silicon,” 
he explains. “I don’t expect that, 
overnight, people will say, ‘OK, 
let’s drop silicon, and from now 
on we'll use nanotubes.’ ” 

Avouris says nanotubes may 
be introduced commercially in 


“are extremely 


next 


A nanotube consists of 

a lattice of carbon atoms 
rolled into a cylinder so the 
surface is continuous. The 
chemical bonds holding the 
rae mUMUCRI Carmi e mt hy 
MEUM lay deere] 
strength and conductivity 


OT 


the next few years — first in 
niche applications and then 
perhaps in devices where sili- 
con and nanotubes are mixed. 
But Prof. Charlie Johnson at 
the University of Pennsylvania 
bullish about 
how nanotubes will improve 


says he’s most 


electrical interconnectors 
“Carbon nanotubes carry an 
extremely high current 


carry it with such 


and 
extremely 
little resistance, it’s possible 
they carry current as well as it 
can be carried — at its quan- 
tum limit,” says Johnson, who 
leads a team of researchers in 
the department of physics and 
astronomy. “We do know that 
nanotubes can carry about 100 
times the current that would 
destroy an ordinary electronic 
interconnector.” 

The technology will be put 
into practice by NASA, where 
researchers are exploring the 
possibility of using nanotubes 
to make a space elevator, some- 
thing like the 23,000-mile satel- 
lite-to-Earth cable Arthur C 
Clarke envisioned more than 
two decades ago 

That’s one area where the 
cost of nanotubes is a nano- 
factor. “If NASA is interested 
in its high stability and light- 
the program, 
they are not worrying about 


ness for space 
the cost of nanotubes,” 
Avouris. “If they are sending 
someone up in a spaceship, the 
price doesn’t matter. It will cost 
whatever it costs.” D 


Says 


Dineen is a freelance writer in 
New York. 


> At left is a computer model of a short 
carbon nanotube consisting of almost 
1,000 atoms. The cylindrical walls of 
the nanotube are composed of carbon 
atoms arranged in a superstrong, hex- 
agonal “chicken-wire” pattern, and the 
end caps are formed by hexagons and 
pentagons, which lend curvature to the 
caps and relieve bond strain 
tube depicted here is 1.4 nanometers in 
diameter - comparable to what is ob- 
served experimentally - but real nan- 
otubes can be several micro r 
making them perhaps the largest 
pect-ratio molecules knowr 

Because of their chemical structure 
nanotubes are stronger than meta! and 
superb conductors of electricity ar 
heat; they can be u 
conductors or superconductors 
engineers see nanotubes as an alter- 
native to silicon, another medium for 
building transistors, diodes and other 
semiconductor devices 

- Keith A. Williams 


The nano- 
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Security, the 


HAT IF IT MANAGERS discovered a 


magic way to shield e-commerce ‘Today, security is often provided by patched-to 


from all things illegal, such as on- 


ine cre -Carc *1StS, Genial-O!I- . mY @! @) 2 
inecredit-cardhests,deniatof | aN INhibitor to business. In order to take their rigl 
tion, viruses and data thefts? ‘ : Ss : a i. . fl ibl 
Achieving all that doesn’t take a magic wand must provide distributed, rea time, ex] cS ( 
What it does take is changing how your organization 
thinks about security so that the lines between secu- 
rity and business processes no longer exist. 
It also takes an evolutionary restructuring of the 


9 
security infrastructure. The goal: proactive, scalable How It S one OW 


and flexible security that can easily accommodate 


new applications, mergers and network changes. 
“The vast majority of network plumbing gear in 
use today is misconfigured. We see it all the time 


with our clients. They bring a wire from the Internet INTERNET 
to a switch that carries traffic to both the internal 

LAN and the Web server,” says Stefan Jon Silverman, 4 
master technologist at Scient Corp. in San Francisco, 


which builds e-commerce applications for clients. Sa) 


“But if you get it right — access control lists and No security proofing of 
rigid enforcement of traffic routing — nobody from application code 
the Web server can see into the internal machines,” EEE 


he says. Applications run with full ROUTER 
What do information security professionals want access to operating system 


in this replumbed, business-enabling security model? controls such as root or 
@ Code-level review of both homegrown and vendor- administration 
developed applications to ensure that they’re free of 
common vulnerabilities. 
@ Distributed firewalls that provide specialized secu- S 
Bi he - ee ingle point of failure 
rity wherever it’s needed, not just at the front end. 
w@ More granular authorization levels to support the WEB SERVER(S) 
varying access needs of business partners, corporate 
users and customers. 
g Intrusion detection that depends less on looking 
for attack signatures after the fact and more on real- 
time monitoring of business rules violations. 
w Encapsulated operating system kernels so that no 
applications run at the all-powerful position of root | 
(Unix) or administrator (Windows NT). DMZ SERVICE NETWORK 
= Centralized management consoles that blend secu- 
rity and networking tasks such as load balancing. 
Already, some vendor tools and network security 


orofessionals are implementing such changes. 
E E 6 Intrusion detection done 


“after the fact,” based on 
weak packet filtering 


“ os LAN SWITCH 
Security From the Beginning 


To minimize confusion, Ian Poynter starts with 
what he terms “security from the beginning.” Poyn- 
ter, president of security consulting firm Jerboa Inc. 
in Cambridge, Mass., calls this “holistic” security. 

Pete van De Gohn,, chief security officer at Enron 


one 

Energy Services in Houston, says holistic security a 
means showing information technology profession- BACK-END TRANSACTION SERVERS 
als, regardless of whether they specialize in security, 
the value of the information in their network. 

Holistic security involves both network engineer- 
ing and application development, Poynter says. For 
example, if network managers watch traffic patterns 
for load, why not also watch for unauthorized ac- CORPORATE INTERNAL NETWORK 


cess? On the programming side, why not teach devel- 


No centralized 
security management 
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vay It Should Be 


ether, reactionary defenses, which many see as 
ntful place as a business enabler, security systems 
lefenses against attacks. By Deborah Radcliff 


How It Should Be Done 


Operating systems on critical servers INTERNET 
have been checked for security 
flaws; applications aren't given 
access to root or admin functions 


Distributed firewalls perform spe- 
cific tasks such as authorization 


ka and fine-grained access control 


PRIMARY AND SECONDARY 
FILTERING ROUTER 


Security tools hook into 
enterprise system man- 
agement consoles 


LAN SWITCH 


AUTHORIZATION SERVER(S) SOL/DB SERVER(S) 


INTERNAL FIREWALL(S) 
Authorization servers manage a) 
fine-grained access controls, 
based on business rules about 
which applications different 


customers should be able to 


access INTERNAL ROUTER(S) 


CORPORATE INTERNAL NETWORK 


opers how to write code that’s free of common vul 
nerabilities, and teach security professionals how to 
review this code for security problems? 

But code review is typically seen as an inhibitor to 
business processes, adds Poynter. That’s because 
most code review is done after the application has 
been developed, which results in average delays of 
six months, he says 

Instead, the security team should be involved in 
the entire life cycle of new applications. The team 
should sit in on development-planning meetings and 
calculate the security impact of an application before 
any code rolls off a programmer's fingertips. Then, 
as the application is developed — not after — the se 
curity team and the programming team should re 
view code together, thus mitigating myriad risks 
without slowing development. 

“Some 40% of the common vulnerabilities and ex 
posures listed in the CVE database are buffer over 
flows,” Poynter explains. (The CVE, located at www 
cve.mitre.org, is a widely accepted archive of security 
problems found in software and hardware). “If we 
can train programmers to avoid buffer overflows, 
then we can reduce incidents by 40%.” 

Code review may help in the realm of home-writ- 
ten applications. But how do you know what security 
exposures might lay dormant in vendor-developed 
applications? You don’t, say some observers 

“If proprietary software is part of your infrastruc 
ture, it’s even harder to reverse-engineer the applica- 
tion and see what’s inside it,” says Yetzer-A, a hacker- 
in-hiding who’s a system administrator at a large East 
Coast Internet services firm. “Essentially, you’re 
putting security into the hands of others.” 


User Revolt? 


Aside from using only open-source products such 
as the Apache Web Server (www.apache.com) or the 
Linux operating system, the only solution Poynter 
says he sees is user revolt. 

If enough large buyers say they won’t buy the tool 
without an independent code review, vendors may 
also find a way to add security review into develop- 
ment cycles. But that will only happen if customers 
are willing to wait longer for product releases, some- 
thing John Pescatore, an analyst at Stamford, Conn.- 
based Gartner Group Inc., says will never happen. 

One program may hold some promise — the Com- 
mon Criteria Project, part of the National Informa- 
tion Assurance Partnership, which is sponsored by 
the National Security Agency in Fort Meade, Md., 
and the National Institute of Standards and Technol- 
ogy (http://niap.nist.gov). 

In its lower-level evaluations, Common Criteria 
offers vendors (for a steep fee) a review of the secu- 
rity performance of their products and what expo- 
sures they bring to mixed network simulations. 

So far, 14 products have passed Common Criteria 
evaluations (functional testing) for Levels 1 to 3 of 
the year-old program. Redwood City, Calif.-based 
Check Point Software Technologies Ltd.'s Fire Wall-1, 





Murray Hill, N.J.-based Lucent Technologies Inc.’s 
Managed Firewall and San Jose-based Cisco Systems 
Inc.’s Secure Pix Firewall are among the products 
that have passed. 

hese levels of evaluation don’t include code re- 
view, which explains how a newly discovered expo- 
sure on these firewalls popped up in May, when the 
CVE reported that some filters and firewalls, such as 
Fire Wall-] and Santa Clara, Calif.-based Network As 
sociates Inc.’s Gauntlet, are vulnerable to packet 
fragment attacks, which are common denial-of 
service attacks. These attacks confuse routing so an 


attacker can slip past filtering. 


Safeguards 


For companies whose only line of defense is a 
perimeter firewall, that firewall becomes the single 
point of failure. What's more, the front-end firewall 
(or “firewall farm”) also slows traffic, adding to secu- 
rity’s bad rap as a business inhibitor. 

To solve these problems, most information secu 
rity professionals want to distribute firewalls 
throughout the enterprise. 

Some, like Silverman, are getting rid of their front 
end firewalls altogether. He has chosen to handle 
front-end traffic through properly configured 
routers, switches and a hardened operating system 
on the Web server itself. 

Under this model, routers deny all traffic except 
that which must get through and bounce all packets 
they don't how to route. On the Web server, Silver 
man doesn’t mix Internet traffic with internal traffic. 
Instead, he uses network interface cards to send 
business partners to the right, Web traffic to the left 
and remote workers through the center. “If you re 
motely manage these Web sites, encrypt the [man 
agement] traffic,” he says. 

And firewalls themselves are already moving to 
other critical points in the network. Hence, the new 
term distributed firewalls, referring to firewalls that 
are “independent of topology,” wrote Steven Bell 
at AT&T Labs Research, in 
1 white paper late last year 


ovin, a research director 


Pescatore puts firewalls in three categories 

lhe first category is the mammoth front-end fire- 
wall or firewall cluster. The second is the firewall 
appliance — a type of product that many companies 
are buying to shore up their branch offices. The third 
is the embedded firewall, which fits on PCs and is es 
pecially useful for remote workers connected via 
Digital Subscriber Lines or cable. An embedded 


firewall can also be embedded in a chip, a network 


Resources for Security 
Best Practices 


m= www.sans.org/topten.htm - The 


exnosure: etworked < 
xposures to netw dq 


from the SANS Institute 


@ www.cert.org/infosec-outlook - A monthly 
publication by the Carnegie Mellon Computer Emer 
gency Response Team that covers various levels of 


niormation security protections 


= www.infosecuritymag.com - An in-depth look 
at enterprise system management security profiles 


published last month 


w http://bsp.cio.gov - Chief Information Officers 
Counsel of security best practices documents; pri 
marily for government agencies, but some of the 
principles can be applied to the private sector 
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system on the Web server 


interface card or a motherboard. 

Another safeguard that blocks rogue users but lets 
the good guys in is the authorization server, part of 
what Pescatore calls “extranet access management.” 
The authorization server is usually located some- 
where at the gateway but can be distributed to other 
parts of the network as needed. 

“I refer to these as access controls and privilege 
management, which are combinations of directories 
to store user attributes and rules engines that imple 
ment policy, authorization and entitlement,” he says. 

Silverman adds that, especially in business-to-busi 
ness environments, access control lists, which list 
who is authorized to access what, are important be- 
cause they allow only certain types of traffic to be 
sent to predetermined destinations 

Access controls in the Unix and Windows NT op- 
erating systems can’t support this level of granular- 
ity, which most companies need in order to authenti- 
cate and grant differing access privileges to business 
partners, customers and users 

For example, as a stock trader, “you're only al 
lowed access to research if you have $100,000 in your 
account,” Pescatore explains. “If you start with this 
mechanism of business processes, entitlement and 
privileges, and those get implemented by security 
rules, you’re golden because you don’t have a sepa 
rate business and security policy rule set.” 

This level of granularity is especially important as 
wireless devices such as personal digital assistants 
and cellular phones access networks. Right now, it’s 
difficult or impossible to authenticate and grant priv- 
ileges to these devices because they have varying 
authentication capabilities. 

New tools are beginning to sprout up around the 


and inadequate 


extranet access-management concept. For example, 
some intrusion-detection systems (IDS) look for vio- 
lations of business-based privileges rather than fol- 
lowing the earlier strategy of looking at “attack sig- 
natures,” according to Pescatore. 

If an attacker were to hijack a legitimate user ac 
count and password, an intuitive IDS would notice 
when that hijacked account tried to access forbidden 
applications and operational controls. 

‘Ultimately, IDSs will tell me who's pulling com- 
petitive information away from me vs. who’s doing 
business with me,” explains Pescatore. 

These new products are far from mature, he warns. 
“Choose these tools by how well they integrate with 
other management tools, your infrastructure and 
your high-value business applications,” he says. 
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As companies move to a more holistic, integrated 
approach to security, centralized management is the 
only way to glue it all together. The problem is that 
the handful of security management tools on the 
market just aren’t up to the job of managing complex 
multivendor environments. 

“Even in the security management space, you have 
a class of companies that address Web security, a 
class of companies that address single sign-ons, au- 
thentication, and perhaps a [virtual private network] 
or [public-key infrastructure],” says Jonathan Chin- 
itz, vice president and general manager of IntelliSoft 
Corp., an authentication management services divi- 
sion of Vasco Data Security International Inc. “What 
companies need is transparent integration across dif- 
ferent tools and different architectures.” 

The major network management vendors — Tivol 
Systems Inc. in Austin, Texas; Computer Associates 
International Inc. in Islandia, N-Y.; and BMC Soft- 
ware Inc. in Houston — have also been buying tech- 
nical security companies and integrating those ven- 
dors’ security products into their network and sys- 
tems management tool sets. 

Though imperfect, network management vendors 
may be the ones to drive network security deeper 
into the infrastructure by comingling network and 
security management. 

That’s because some technologies, such as remote 
firewalls and authentication servers, will already be 
centrally managed and therefore easier to hook into 
such an infrastructure, Pescatore explains. But these 
products must integrate with a customer’s security 


tools and business access policies, he adds. 


Point Solutions Dead? 


Randy Sandone says security managers may be 
able to do away with many of today’s security tools 
once they can run truly secure operating systems. 

Most applications run at the all-powerful root or 
admin level of the operating system because the op- 
erating system can’t limit a program’s privileges to 
just the services it needs. That’s why it’s so easy for 
executable e-mail applications to spread viruses 
through e-mail programs such as Microsoft Outlook. 

Sandone’s company, Argus Systems Inc. in Savoy 
Ill., makes a tool called PitBull that partitions privi- 
leges on Unix, Solaris and Linux operating systems 
so no application or no single administrator has root 
privileges. 

‘What a compartmentalized operating system does 
is [let] you define a compartment in which every de- 
fined process runs. Within that department, connec- 
tivity can only be established with other processes in 
the rule set you've predefined,” says Silverman. 

If attackers can’t exploit an application to get to 
the root controls of a machine, they can’t use the root 
to get to other applications, directories or files. “Vul- 
nerabilities will drop significantly,” says Poynter. 

But he warns not to throw the baby out with the 
bathwater. Security infrastructure, he says, is much 
more than a partitioned operating system. 

“It’s the ‘same-old, same-old’ all over again. We 
must rewrite the way we look at security from an in- 
frastructure standpoint,” he explains. “We need to 
evangelize about how security can’t be bought at 
Sears and slapped on. We must build our infrastruc- 
tures correct from the beginning. Then security real- 
ly becomes the business enabler it should be.” D 


MORE ON SECURITY 


w More companies are creating new security positions. See page 68. 
w Next week in Business: How to sell this new approach to security to your 
management 
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are here — 


and they often look 
surprisingly like PCs. 


ONE DARE Call thin- 

client computing a revo- 

lution. But putting appli- 

cations and data on 

servers for access from 
thin-client devices has a certain logic 
that harkens back to the days when 
mainframes that connected to termi- 
nals were king. 

The thin-client design makes sense 
fundamentally, according to informa- 
tion technology managers surveyed re- 
cently by Computerworld. Businesses 
are increasingly resorting to thin 
clients, IT managers say, to cut costs, 
relieve management headaches, ease 
software upgrades and bolster security. 

Getting over user objections is the 
biggest downside, but it’s easy once 
users see that they can get all the com- 
puting power they really need from 
thin clients, IT managers say. Of 
course, thin clients aren't as valuable 
to remote workers who are often dis- 
connected from a network. 

With a weight of around 10 Ib. and 
an up-front cost of $400 to $1,000, 
thin-client desktops average half the 
weight and cost of traditional PCs, an- 
alysts say. But thin clients are really 
called “thin” because they provide ac- 
cess to applications and data residing 
on host servers and generally have no 
CD-ROM drives or even hard-disk 
drives, analysts say. 

A Computerworld telephone survey 
conducted April 19 to 24 found that 
35% of 169 businesses were using thin 
clients, which include Windows-based 
terminals, network computers and a 
new category of thin PCs that analysts 
describe as low-cost computers that 
eliminate some access bays, such as 
the $499 iPaq from Compaq Computer 
Corp. (See “A PC or a Thin Client?” on 
page 63) Another 22% of those sur- 
veyed plan to install such devices in 
the future. 

Worldwide shipments of Windows- 
based terminals and network comput- 
ers nearly doubled from 370,000 in 1998 
to 700,000 in 1999, with an annual 
growth of 66% expected in the next 
five years, according to International 
Data Corp. (IDC) in Framingham, 
Mass. Those forecasts don’t include 
handheld computers, smart phones or 
even those new thin PCs that several 
large vendors are hyping. 


Yet thin clients are still a small part 
of the overall market. There were 113 
million desktop PCs and nearly 20 mil- 
lion notebook PCs sold worldwide last 
year, IDC said. 

“If you look at the big picture, you 
save so much on deployment and 
maintenance costs that it makes [a 

| server-based design] worthwhile,” says 

| Alton Hall, a senior network engineer 

| at Howard Hughes Medical Institute in 

| Chevy Chase, Md. “There’s a lot of rea- 
sons to go this way.” 


FULL CIRCLE 

Business computing has evolved al- 
most full circle with thin clients. Ini- 
tially, mainframes contained the pro- 

| cessing power and were connected to 
terminals. Later, processing was shared 

| among powerful desktop PCs and 
servers. Now, processing is shifting to 
centralized servers that reach out to 
thin clients. 

Today’s thin clients differ from the 
old terminals mainly because they have 
Windows or similar graphical interfaces 
rather than text-based screens. Some 
new terminals allow Web-browsing 
functions as well, and some even have 
hard drives used to cache data. Howev- 

| er, if the hard drive is launching applica- 
tions and storing data, purists say it’s 
really a PC. 

Modern thin PCs such as the iPaq are 
considered the outgrowth of the net- 
work PCs introduced in 1997 by 


If you look at 
the big picture, 
you save so much 
on deployment and 
maintenance costs 
| that it makes 
| [a server-based 
| design] worthwhile. 


| 
| ALTON HALL, SENIOR NETWORK ENGINEER, 
HOWARD HUGHES MEDICAL INSTITUTE 
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Hewlett-Packard Co., Dell Computer 
Corp. and Compaq. Those seem to 
have been spawned from Oracle Corp. 
CEO Larry Ellison’s notion of the net- 
work computer in 1995. But the net- 
work PC didn’t catch on, analysts say. 

“I believe most PCs will evolve into 
being thin clients, and it will be the 
standard way in which systems oper- 
ate, with servers managing the heavy 
lifting,” predicts Greg Blatnik, an ana- 
lyst at Zona Research Inc. in Redwood 
City, Calif. 

Growth in application service pro- 
viders and Microsoft Corp.’s June 22 
announcement of its Microsoft.Net vi 
sion for sharing applications over the 
Web show the level of interest in using 
small and thin devices to access infor- 
mation remotely, Blatnik adds. “This is 
a quiet evolution and not a revolution,” 


he says. 


DOWNSIDES 

There are some downsides to the 
thin-client architecture. The biggest 
problem mentioned in the Computer- 
world survey was user resistance to 
giving up control of fully functioning 
desktop PCs, an issue cited by 21 of 59 
IT managers. 

Some managers and analysts said 
other drawbacks include the need to 
upgrade servers and the need to buy 
server applications and licenses. 

But those concerns are almost trivial 
compared with the advantages, accord- 
ing to interviews with 16 IT managers. 
Several said their companies are test- 
ing thin-client devices. But before 
moving to them, they’re getting the full 
investment from their current PCs by 
using them to connect with server ap- 
plication software such as MetaFrame 
from Citrix Systems Inc. in Fort Laud- 
erdale, Fla. 

That software resides on a server 
and allows the server to connect with 
100 different client machines through 
the Citrix Independent Computing Ar- 
chitecture installed on the client. This 
allows the presentation of tabulations 
to be performed on the server without, 
in many cases, passing entire files over 
a network. 

Howard Hughes Medical Center has 
650 remote users who use HP worksta- 
tions with the Citrix client software for 
quick remote access to PeopleSoft Inc. 
human resources and financial appli- 
cations on 12 centralized servers, Hall 
says. “This design allows us to central- 
ize management of applications here, 
rather than on hundreds of worksta- 
tions, which is much easier to deploy 
and maintain, and cheaper,” he says. 

Moving to thin clients “cuts some 
expense to maintain the machines; and 
by centralizing, we can hook into data- 
bases easier for analyzing data,” says 
Matthew Paige, manager of technical 
services at Quebecor World Inc. in 

Continued on page 65 
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says he tested thin clients but found them 
slow compared with Compagq's iPaq 
































APC or a Thin Client? 


A device that blurs the lines between a thin client and a full-blown 
PC is being deployed by eScreen, a start-up selling an online drug- 
screening service to employers nationwide. 

The company, based in Kansas City, Kan., says it can give em- 
ployers a negative result on a drug screening of a urine sample 


within an hour, much faster than the two to three days now required. 


Readings deemed positive are double-checked via a traditional 
screening method over the course of two days, if needed. 
|Paq computers from Compaq provide much faster processing 
than thin-client terminals, at a slightly lower cost and with easier 
Universal Serial Bus (USB) connections, say eScreen officials 
EScreen created a patented urine cup (trademarked “eCup”) and 


digital reading device (trademarked “eReader”) that looks like a cof- 


fee machine. Both are linked with cables to iPaq desktops, which 
are linked over networks to an eScreen server, where the actual 
drug analysis calculation is done, eScreen officials say. 

Analysts say the process sounds unusual, if not unique, and the 
project has helped persuade Compag officials to consider market- 
ing iPaqs as thin-client replacements. 

EScreen has installed its devices and 280 iPags in clinics 
around the country, with plans to increase the number to 
3,000 by next year, says Bill Whitford, eScreen’s chief oper- 
ating officer. The company has a contract with a 3,000-out- 
let retail chain that calls for the chain to use the eScreen service at 
1,000 locations by year’s end, he adds. 


Thin PC 

Technically, Compaq's iPaq isn’t a thin-client machine but a thin 
PC. It's connected to the eReader and transmits the urine data 
readings and input identifying the sample over a virtual private net- 
work to a server that calculates whether drugs might be present. 

in comparison, a true thin client from Network Computing De- 
vices Inc. (NCD) in Mountain View, Calif., didn’t perform as well 
when tested eight months ago, Whitford says. 

“The application ran when we tried the Terminal Server product 
from Microsoft on the NCDs, but it was really slow,” Whitford says. 
Whitford estimates that it took up to 20 seconds to load and trans- 
mit a page on an NCD client but less than one second with an iPaq. 

The iPaq works faster because eScreen’s database and most of 
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its applications run on its Microsoft SQL-based server in Los Ange- 
les, but user interface screens for taking patient information are run 
on the iPag clients, he says. 

Only the data passes over the network, not the entire screen of 
information, which explains the faster speed, Whitford says. “It's 
like a word processor sending the words and not the entire screen- 
shot,” he explains. 

With the NCD products, there was no application on the client, 
meaning much more data needed to be transmitted 

EScreen has set up each iPaq with input from its eReader, a bar 
code reader, a keyboard and mouse. 


Price Savings 

The drug-screening company gets the benefit of a compact 
desktop that runs some applications, yet the basic iPaq costs about 
$499, almost the same price as traditional thin clients that boast 
fewer functions, Whitford says. 

The iPaq runs Windows 2000 and allows easy connections to 

the eReader and other peripherai devices because of its 

USB ports, which the NCDs didn't have, Whitford adds 

EScreen also got the Windows 2000 Client Access Li- 

cense, estimated to cost about $80, in the $499 price but 

would have had to pay extra for that license if the company 
purchased a traditional thin client, he says. 

Compaq was the first on the market in late January with the new 
category of thin PCs, although Hewlett-Packard has released an 
even smaller box, the e-Vectra, and Dell and IBM have plans for 
competing products, analysts say. The thin PCs have all done away 
with serial ports, are half as heavy and much less costly than tradi- 
tional desktops and have limited upgrade capabilities. 

Analysts place the iPaq in the PC category because it has a hard 
drive as well as an access bay for a CD-ROM, second hard drive, 
DVD or high-capacity floppy. 

Compag has been selling iPaq machines both as PCs and as thin- 
client alternatives, and the company reports sales to be above its ex- 
pectations, says Roger Kay, an analyst at IDC in Framingham, Mass. 

Compag officials said they're surprised at how much interest 
there is in the iPaq as a thin-client alternative but won't discuss 
sales numbers. - Matt Hambien 
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West Hollywood, Calif., which proces- 
ses printing layouts prior to printing. 

Users couldn’t quantify their savings 
from reduced maintenance costs or oth- 
er factors, but analysts at Stamford, 
Conn.-based Gartner Group Inc. say the 
consensus of their customers is that 
“fat” PC clients and applications require 
at least five times more support staff 
than thin clients. 


THE ADVANTAGES 

The Computerworld telephone sur- 
vey showed that thin clients provide 
several advantages, including easier 
management, maintenance and sup- 
port and software distribution, fol 
lowed by lowered total cost of owner- 
ship. And in terms of rapid deployment 
of applications, Gartner analyst Peter 
Lowber cited one company he would- 
n’t name that upgraded 3,000 Windows 
terminal users at 30 sites worldwide to 
Office 2000 in four hours. It would 
take at least three months to upgrade 
that many PCs, he says. 

Manageability was the key reason 
Genuine Parts Co. in Atlanta, parent of 
the National Automotive Parts Associ- 
ation (NAPA) retail chain, signed a 
deal in March for 65,000 point-of-sale 
terminals from Netier Technologies 
Inc. in Dallas. 

About 6,200 NAPA stores nation- 
wide will get NetXpress XL2000 ter- 
minals running the Windows NT em- 
bedded operating system in the next 
three years, in a deal valued at about 
$70 million, according to Netier and 
Genuine Parts. The machines replace 
dumb terminals and will bring the ad- 
vantage of a familiar Windows-based 
desktop to users, says Jay Burnworth, 
NAPA’s vice president of IT. 

Computerworld’s survey shows that 
25% of the 59 thin-client users have re- 


placed older thin-client terminals with 
newer ones. 

“I can’t even imagine trying to man- 
age 60,000 PCs,” since that might take 
hundreds of support staff, Burnworth 
says. “This way, we have automatic 
configurability with software up- 
grades.” 

Security and control are important 
reasons for using thin clients as well, 
IT managers say. 

“With thin clients, we eliminate the 
possibility of a client-side virus, since 
there’s no way to input data other than 
on the keyboard,” says Dave Hendrie, 
manager of information systems at 
Daewoo Motor America Inc. in Comp- 
ton, Calif. 

The Korean automaker is installing 
Wyse Technology Inc. Winterm 3350s 
at 450 auto franchises nationwide, a 
process that should be completed by 
next month, Hendrie says. Daewoo had 
deployed PCs at dealerships but re- 
placed them with thin clients for im- 
proved security and central manage- 
ment. 

“The users affected by the Melissa 
virus probably have too much func- 
tionality for what they need and forget 
that desktops are for business purpos- 
es, and we decided we want to keep 
doing business,” Hendrie says. 

Another feature of working over the 
network is server load-balancing, users 
say. At Daewoo, for example, simulta- 
neous users can reach one of 13 servers 
in Compton, with the load balanced 
over all 13 to avoid delays, Hendrie 
says. Before, users could pound one 
server until it crashed. 

Hendrie says some users objected to 
losing desktop PCs, as Computerworld 
found in its poll. But since dealers have 
received the thin clients, Hendrie says, 
“they realize it will do everything they 
need.” The dealers mostly need access 
to corporate data on the cars they sell 
and have full Web-browsing capabili- 
ties if they want to compare prices. 

Some dealers can integrate payroll 
and credit-reporting functions that for- 
merly ran on its PCs on the Wyse ter- 
minals through terminal emulation, 
Hendrie says. 

Employees at Community First Bank 
Shares (CFBS) in Fargo, N.D., have 
found that using thin clients allows 
them to off-load technology tasks, such 
as backing up data (now done on 
servers), so they can spend more time 
with customers, IT officials at the bank 
say. CFBS has about 3,000 Wyse Win- 
term thin-client workstations. 

Lowber says managers should real- 
ize that users moving from PCs to 
Windows will have access to the same 
applications with fewer reboots. “The 
PC has become a network appliance,” 
he says. “Many PC users hardly ever 
use the diskette or CD-ROM drives be- 
cause their information needs are met 
via the network.” D 


TECHNOLOGY — 


Slimming Down Is Looking Up 


SURVEY BASE: 169 IT desktop managers at U.S.-based corporations 
Computerworld trom April 19 to 24. Margin of error is plus or mit 

erworld defined a thin client as an end-user device that 

server over a hard-wired connection to a network and is c 

reduce total cost of ownership. Thin clients are tradition 

without a hard drive, while thin PCs are an emerging gory that includes PCs in 
locked out or new designs in which a hard drive is used, but other nents such as 


which certain 5 
CD-ROM bays are 


Reasons for installing 
thin clients 


Usage of thin clients 
and thin PCs 


59 of 169 managers, or 35%, said they 
use thin clients or thin PCs. 


Of those 169, another 22% said they 
would install thin clients or thin PCs in 
the future. 


Of those 59 with thin clients installed, 
61% had thin clients or thin PCs, 53% 
had terminals and 17% had network 
computers. (Some companies had 
more than one type.) 


Easier management, 
maintenance and support 


Easier software distribution 


Ability to maintain standards 
on users’ desktops 


Lower total cost of ownership 


Increased security 


Which problems have 
you had with thin clients 
in your organization? 


PCs Getting Smaller, 
Market Getting Bigger 


Compaq’s iPaq is turning 
heads, but there are plenty of 
other thin-client options 


Resistance of users to give up 
control of their desktops 


Put too much load on network 


Remote administration from 
central console more difficult 
than anticipated 

Netier NetXpress XL2000 


Availability of applications 
Used by NAPA 


Maker: Netier Price of applications 


Technologies, 
Inc., Carrollton, 
Texas 
Price: Starts 
at $799 
Features: 
Embedded Windows and Linux operating 
systems; one serial, one parallel and 
two USB ports 
Weight: 12 |b. 


Wyse Winterm 3350SE 

Used by Daewoo 
Maker: Wyse 
Technology Inc. § 
in San Jose 
Price: Starts 
at $747 
Features: 

m= Windows CE; 

two serial, one parallel and two 

USB ports 

Weight: 12.5 Ib. 


Compag iPaq 

(Legacy Free model) 

Used by eScreen 

Maker: Compaq Computer Corp 
in Houston 

Price: Starts at $499 
Features: Windows 2000, 

five USB ports 

Weight: 10.6 Ib. 





Incompatibility with applications 25% 


TECHNOLOGY 
Making Web Sites 


Open to Discussion 


Online chat software from Cahoots 
brings Web site visitors together 


BY DAVID ESSEX 
HEN ISRAELI 
engineer El- 
ad Hemar 
was search- 
ing a uni- 
versity Web site in 1998 and 
couldn’t find an answer to his 
question, he wanted to ask 
someone, anyone, for help. 
But in the vacuum of cyber- 
space, there was no one to 
hear his pleas. 
So Hemar and several part 
ners decided to design a pro- 


gram that would give Web 


surfers live, direct links to site | 


personnel through “chat” win- 
From that idea came 
Cahoots Inc. in Brisbane, Calif., 
and the Web- 
Wide Communication Net- 
work launched in March. The 


dow Ss. 


Cahoots Live 


basic service is free to both 
users and Web sites. 

Ferrari North America Inc. 
in Englewood Cliffs, N.J., is an 
early user of the technology. Its 
Ferrari.com, receives 2 
per from 
150,000 weekly visitors with an 


site, 
million hits day 
interest in the Italian sports 
cars. CIO Greg Crotty says he’s 
used Cahoots for six months 
as a way for Ferrari enthusiasts 
He’s noticed an 
uptick in traffic, which may be 
generating more business for 


to connect. 


his used-car section. 
congregating 
around my Web site and our 


“They are 
product,” Crotty says. “If you 
are a that’s a 
great benefit. All of the other 
chat 
community, but the user has to 
search for it or create it and 


business site, 


networks claim to have 


wait to see if someone comes 
to you.” 


Getting in Cahoots 

According to Cambridge, 
Mass.-based Forrester Re- 
search Inc., 90% of Web sites 
will have some type of real- 
time interactivity by 2003. 

Cahoots CEO John Rizzo 
says his company helps infor- 
mation technology managers 


with one of their toughest 


challenges: promoting brand 
loyalty at e-commerce sites. “It 
allows us to make their sites 

valuable without having 
to engineer it in,” he says. “We 
live-enable every page on [a] 
customer’s Web site without 


| the IT department having to 


get involved.” 


To use Cahoots, visitors 


download Cahoots 1.5, a free 
2.3MB program, from www. 
cahoots.com or a participating 
Web site. Anyone who has the 
live 
messages in a pop-up window 
that shows the names of other 


software can exchange 


people on the Cahoots net- 
work who are visiting the same 
site. If your PC has speakers, 
they can talk to you; if you have 
a microphone, you can reply. 
Unlike messaging and chat 
software such as America On- 
line Inc.’s Instant Messenger or 


CEO John Rizzo helped launch Cahoots as a service to let Web 
site staffers answer visitors’ questions 


Cahoots Inc. 
Location: 2000 Sierra Point 
Parkway, Suite 301, 

Brisbane, Calif. 94005 
Telephone: (650) 534-1010 

Web: www.cahoots.com 

Niche: Real-time end-user instant- 
messaging and voice chat ser- 
vices for Web sites 


Why it’s worth watching: If it 

can build a critical mass of users, 
Cahoots.com will be useful for cre- 
ating site “stickiness” and manag 
ing customer relationships online 


¢ John Rizzo, CEO 

¢ Kamran Elahian, co-founder and 
chairman 

¢ Yaniv Iny and Ronen Babayoff, 
co-founders and co-chief 
technical officers 

 Elad Hemar, co-founder and 


© September 1998: Founded 
* March 2000: Cahoots Version 
1.0 released 





PUTE 
o™ Ry 


¢ June 2000 

Cahoots Version 1.5 

and Cahoots for 

Sites released 

Employees: 41; 100% 

annual growth rate projected 
Bum money: $18.5 million from 
Kamran Elahian, Sevin Rosen 
Funds and several others; $25 mil- 
lion round under way 
Services/pricing: Basic service is 
free; Cahoots for Sites starts at 
$300 per month per site. 
Customers: ETrade, Eddie Bauer, 
ESPN, Ferrari, Homestead.com 
and Universal Pictures 

Major successes: ETrade equity 
stake announced June 27 
(amount undisclosed) 


Red flags for IT: 

¢ Will enough users download the 
client? 

* Long-term viability depends on 
sales of Cahoots for Sites 

¢ Text/voice chat features are 
available from other sources 


Tribal Voice’s PowWow, Ca- 
hoots ties communities to Web 
sites, giving the sites’ owners 
direct contact with visitors and 
some control over the rele- 
and 


community’s discussions. 


vance 


There’s no performance hit 
on the participating Web site 
because Cahoots directs traffic 
through its own Web servers. 
And because Cahoots creates a 
live IP connection, sites can 


| offer other amenities such as 


phone calls over IP and the 
ability to post notes on Web 
bulletin boards. 

A customer service repre- 
sentative can be the one at the 
other end of a messaging win- 
dow. When used this way, 
Cahoots basic customer 
relationship management tool, 


making it possible to give guid- 


is a 


ed tours of sites and provide | 
| itneeds partnerships to get a foothold in 
| amarket where no company has asin 


timely technical support. 

Last month, Cahoots up- 
graded its software and added 
other features, including file 
transfers, message encryption 
and the ability to hold private 
group conversations without 
going through a public Web 
site. 

The company also _intro- 
duced Cahoots for Sites, a pre- 
mium service that adds a site 
representative icon to the 


visits a participating Web site, 
as well as moderator tools for 
the site representatives. The 
software starts at $300 per 
°, month for 
% tomer service 
sentative. 


each cus- 


repre- 


Cahoots for Sites is | 
the centerpiece of the 


firm’s business model. 
The question is, Will Web 
sites pay? 

ETrade Securities Inc. in 
Menlo Park, Calif., recently 
announced an equity stake in 
Cahoots and will use Cahoots 
for Sites for its 2.6 million 


users. Eddie Bauer Inc., Wired | 


magazine, Six 
Parks Inc. and several other 


Flags Theme 


| companies have posted down- 


load links on their sites. 

Crotty says he plans to move 
to Cahoots for Sites soon. With 
it, he hopes to avoid needlessly 
losing potential customers. 

“People are asking, ‘Is some- 


| body there? Is this the right 
“I’ve | 
| emptied a lot of shopping carts 


thing?’” Crotty says. 


in my time.” D 


Essex is a freelance writer in 


| Antrim, N.H. 


usefulness of the | 


| The Talk Show 
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the buzz 


STATE OF 
THE MARKET 


Cahoots has company in the market to 
help Web sites build communication 
links to customers. Besides competing 
with similarly focused Web communica- 


| tion software, Cahoots faces full-service 


customer relationship management 
(CRM) packages that tie sites to existing 
call centers and mine the resulting data. 
And its community-building features are 
partly duplicated by popular messaging 


and chat software 


“In asense, itis a part of aCRM solu- 


| tion, but itis a very small point solution,” 
| says Sharon Chan, an analyst at Hur- 


witz Group Inc. in Framingham, Mass. 
Cahoots has momentum right now, but 


gle comprehensive solution, Chan says. 
For larger companies, packages from 
Kana Communications Inc. in Palo Alto, 


| Calif., Genesys Telecommunications 


Laboratories Inc. in San Francisco and 


Synchrony Communications Inc. in 

| Cincinnati provide enterprise tie-ins, 

| with some of the same communication 
| options as Cahoots 


Products like Hackensack, N.J.- 
based Net2Phone Inc.'s Click2Talk, 


viewer’s chat window when he | whichputs Web surfers through toa 
| site's toll-free phone bank, provide a 


| more limited telephony option. And the 


instant-messaging and chat vendors will 


| touch Cahoots’ turf as they add tele- 


phony features, say competitors. 


| FaceTime Communications Inc. 


Foster City, Calif 
www.facetime.com 

Adirect competitor of Cahoots, Face- 
Time lists Compaq Computer Corp 
Western Union and WingspanBank.- 
com amongits customers. “They use 


| usassort of a best-of-breed, real-time 


communication system,” says Robin 
Selden, Face Time's vice president and 


| general manager. Though the company 


charges a monthly fee similar to Ca- 
hoots’, Selden says it focuses on helping 


| businesses build a complete “eCRM” 


platform by offering additional software 


| foranalyzing CRM data. 


FireTalk Communications Inc. 


| South San Francisco 


www.,firetalk.com 

Fire Talk Communications uses a down- 
loadable client program to set up the in- 

formation provider channel. But FireTalk 


| emphasizes large-group communica- 


tion for promotional events, such as 
chats with famous people that take 
place in “virtual auditoriums” with up to 


| 1,000 people. - David Essex 
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www.alicomp.com 


“‘Amazinely fficient” 


“Ingenious idea. 

You guys are amazingly 

efficient! Thanks for 

all you provide.” We know how valuable your time is. That’s why 


Rati WILLIAMS we’ve made it easier than ever to keep up to speed 


BUSINESS AND PROJECT MANAGER on the latest and greatest IT offerings. 
CHOPELAS & ASSOCIATES 
Computerworld eSource is the industry’s first 


email resource for IT product and service infor- 
mation. Each month, special offers from hard- 
ware, software, training and networking vendors 
are compiled in one place and sent directly to you 
via email. So you don’t have to waste time search- 


ing for them. 
Check out Computerworld eSource at www.computerworld.com/esource 


Not currently receiving Computerworld eSource? 


Register at 
http://www.computerworld.com/esource/register 





With security 
among the most 
important busi- 
ness issues, many | 
companies are 
creating new IT 
positions to take 
charge of both the 
technology and | 
the politics. By 
Deborah Radcliff 


TECHNOLOGY. 
First Line 


PAUL RAINES’ military 
Eee ew Mee em 
position as the Federal 
tae SUL Mela Clg 
See emma 


AUL RAINES cut his 
teeth in 
paranoid 
He 
handler of the keys 
launch Minuteman 
for the U.S. 
Air Force. Several promotions 
later, he landed the responsi- 
bility 
command and control commu- 
nications. 

“My real baptism in encryp- 
tion came when I worked at 
the U.S. Postal Service be- 
tween 1993 and 1996,” 
Raines, 42. There, he and his 
team developed the certificate 
authority be- 
hind the Post Office’s digital 
postage program. In the past 
two years, the postal digital 
certificate program has issued 


security 
a very 


world. was a 


used to 


nuclear missiles 


for securing Air Force 


Says 


infrastructure 


more than 500,000 certificates, 
which are used to authenticate 
downloads to, and draws from, 
a user’s digital postage meter. 
In 1996, Raines took a direc- 
tor-level security position at 
the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York. With him, he 
brought two of his team lead- 
ers from the Postal Service — 
one to develop and supervise 
user policy training and en- 
forcement and the other to hire 
and supervise a Red Team 
(four Federal Reserve security 
staff members who hack the 


Reserve’s systems to test for | 


vulnerabilities). The Blue 
Team, responsible for access 
controls and security services 
to the Reserve’s business areas, 
already existed. 

Combined, 23 of Raines’ re- 


ports hold some 
type of informa- 
tion security job, 
but not many of 
are direct 
reports, he says. 


these 


He’s too busy in 
executive offices, 
evangelizing and 
building intera- 
gency relation- 
ships, to form 
relation- 
ships with these 
workers. 


close 


New York 


“Without security, a 
company’s infrastruc- 
ture can be completely 
destroyed. The chief 
security officer is the 
most important block- 
ade. That’s why it 2 
ranks a chief officer.” 
Tony Carr, vice president of 
technical recruiting, networking 
specialty, at Pencom Systems 
Inc., a job placement firm in 


“The types of issues I deal | 


with tend to be policy-related. 
Like, ‘How do we coordinate 
software reviews between all 


the Federal Reserve Banks so | 


we don’t reinvent 
Raines explains. But maybe he 
shouldn’t have opened his 
mouth — he now coordinates 
those efforts between banks. 
The other part of his job is 


| crisis management. Take, for 


example, the time Raines was 


sipping a double espresso at a | 
| Starbucks at 6:30 a.m. the day | 
| the “I Love You” virus struck. | 
“I took one look at the paper | 
| and called our network people 


from the train station, telling 


| them to shut down our mail 
| server,” he says with a chuckle. 


“Thankfully, by the time I got 


work?’” | 





to work, they had already up- | 


dated.the virus pattern.” 


| Fast-Moving Field 


History proves security is a | 


moving target. Threats, secu- 
rity tools and security policy 
models have already 
through several iterations in 


gone | 


the past 10 years. Thus, chief 


security officers (CSO) must 


also possess the ability to seed | 


and execute change at the cul- 


tural level, says Pete van De | 
Gohm, CSO at Enron Energy | 


Services in Houston. 
That requires a 


amount of political savvy, 


certain | 


since the job involves wooing | 
the support of the nontechni- | 


cal 


CEO while leading the | 


company into the next security | 
| m Able to execute senior management 


shift: proactive, holistic securi- 
ty attended to by every level of 
the organization. 


The CSO position calls for a 
rare bird in the technical com- | 


munity, according to 


Tracy | 


Lenzner, president of Lenzner | 


and Associates, a Las Vegas- 
based security 
recruitment firm. 

For this reason, former mili- 
tary leaders like 
van De Gohm make great 
CSOs, says Lenzner. She adds 


management | 


Raines and | 
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that there’s an 
equal ratio of 
CSOs who have 
corporate back- 
grounds in the 
field. (Van De 
Gohm also did 
Minuteman 
stint in an Air 
Force missile silo 
in South Dakota 
before 
ing both physi- 
cal and techni- 
cal security of 
the Shadow jet development 
facility in southern California.) 

“The key is the ability to exe- 
Lenzner says. “People 
with military backgrounds 
make excellent leaders be- 
cause they learned in the mili- 
tary that when given a job, they 
overcome obstacles and they 


oversee- 


cute,” 


execute.” D 


Security Blanket 


WHO: Paul Raines 
TITE&E: Chief security officer 


| WHERE: Federal Reserve Bank 


of New York 
REPORTS TO: ClO 


CREDENTIALS: Raines represents 
information security for the Federal 
Reserve at the Bank of International 
Settlements in Switzerland; he’s also 
a published security pundit and speak- 
er on internal security policy, encryp- 
tion and international electronic-bank- 
ing issues 


SALARY: Chief security officers can 
expect $100,000 to $250,000, de- 
pending on the industry, according to 
Tony Carr, vice president of technical 
recruiting, networking specialty, at 
Pencom Systems Inc. in New York. 


DEMAND: Chief security officers are 
wanted at companies that have highly 
valued information assets or intellec- 
tual property and a Web presence 


CHARACTERISTICS/ 
BACKGROUND*: 


w Had similar role in same or like 
industry, or is ready to step up a notch 


responsibilities such as presentations, 
direct management, business develop- 
ment and executive teamwork 


Political ability to leverage ideas, 
concepts and technology within 
changing global environments 


@ Hands-on technical background 
m MBA, computer science degrees 
preferred 


* Source: Tracy Lenzner, president of 
Lenzner and Associates, a Las Vegas-based 
job placement firm for security managers 
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& applications that are 
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5 expe 
r two 

as a systems analyst 

software engineer re 
quired. Related occupation must 
include experience in signing 
developing and implementing 
software applications using 
Java, C++, CORBA and Rational 
Rose. 40hrs./wk.; 9:00 a.m 
5:00 p.m.; $65,000/year. Send 
resume to Dept. of Labor/Bureau 
of Workforce Program Support 
P.O. Box 10869, Tallahassee, FL 
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Virtual world. New rules. 
The playing field has no boundaries. 


Create a future with us. 

in the eiectronic economy, opportunities are unlimited for those wh 
embrace them. Join Andersen Consulting, a leading global management 
and technology consulting organization, where you can leverage your 
skiils and advance your career. Your contributions will help transform 
world-class organizations as they compete for the future. Working in a 
collaborative environment, your efforts will have an impact on our clients 
success - and your own as well 


Andersen Consulting Open House 


Thursday, July 20, 4:00 p.m. - 8:00 p.m. 
Sheraton Palo Alto Hotel 
625 El Camino Real 
Palo Alto, California 


We currently have outstanding opportunities for experienced 
professionals to help position our Banking and Insurance clients at 
the top of their industries. Working with us, you can help develop 
groundbreaking eCommerce solutions. We are looking for individuals 
with strong skills in any of the following areas eCommerce, CRM 
Business Strategy Development, Technology Architecture, Network 
Architecture or Internet and Web development 


Come to our Open House, where you can meet and interview on 
with recruiters and executives. To register, please submit your resume 
in advance, referencing code OOA-CWD014. Via ema 
ac.com/careers/jobs or ac.com/sanfranjobs Via fax: (800) 762-5796 


Go farther in a world without boundaries. To explore more ca 
opportunities, visit www.ac.com/careers. Andersen Consultin« 
Opportunity Employer. 
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Join PeopleSoft, the market leader in eBusiness 
We're committed to the individuals who make 
PeopleSoft work and offer a friendly, progressive 
work environment. With our phenomenal growth 
there’s never been a better time to get to know 
PeopleSoft. We've focused our technological 
strengths on the future and are now offering the 
following job opportunities in California (Pieasar 


San Mateo and other locations) and across t 


Software Engineers 

(Development, Applications, 

Technical Support, QA, Test and others) 
Systems Analysts 
Programmer Analysts 
Technical Writers and Curriculum Specialists 
Sales Engineers 
Consultants 

(Professional Services, 

Product Implementation, Systems and others) 
Marketing Managers 

(Enterprise Resource Planning/ 

Supply Chain Management) 

way to get your resume to PeopleSoft is to 
at: W »plesoft.com/en/career 

opportunities/appl html. Or, you can e-mail 
jobs@fp 
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Systems Analyst 


3e0rgia-based S/ware 
Engg Firm for job in Overiand 
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ition systems and algorithms Led the development and de: 


Business Applications Developer 
Develop and implement solutions utilizing a variety web- 
based technology, application development tools, and front 


Orting tools that will enhance customer service 
processes 
Additional Opportunities Include: 

Technical Support Specialist 
Provide advanced technical support which includes designing 
developing and delivering training sessions on our products 
to Engineers within your department, and attending trade 
shows to demonstrate the capabilities of our products. One 
year of programming with MATLAB is required 
Tools Engineer For fast 
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and configuration management. Experience 
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Engineer Build/Release 


wanted by Web Research 
Engine Production Co in 
Cambridge, MA. Must have 
BS in Comp Engg & 1 yr exp 
in Build or Release Engg 


Respond to: Prudence Sin- 
HR Dept 
Light Technology, LLC, 222 
Ste 1320, Cam- 
bridge, MA 02142 
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rience. Applicants must have 
unrestricted authorization to work 
in the United States. Salary 
$115,000/year. 40 hours/wk. Re 
spond with two copies of resume 
to Case #20000509, P.O. Box 
8968, Boston, MA 02114 
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Information Systems Technologies, Inc. 
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| BUSINESS PLANNING ANALYST 


Must have a strong Information Technology business planning 


| development background of no less than five years, which 


preparation of the presentation for executive level review 
Experience must include business case research, cost 


and writing of the plan. Experience must be with a med 


large size corporation 


PROJECT MANAGER 

Must have a minimum of four years of Project Management 
experience to lead and manage Information Technology initiative 
development and implementation. Responsible for delivering 


project according to established scope, goals, objectives, and 


| timeline 
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JA, BMC Won't 
Meet Expectations 


Stock prices plummet 
following announcements 


BY LINDA ROSENCRANCE 
OFTWARE MAKERS Computer 
Associates International Inc. 
and BMC Software Inc. last 
week warned of first-quarter 
shortfalls, which they attrib- 

uted in part to weak European sales and 

a slump in their mainframe- 

management software busi- 

nesses. 

In a conference call to ana- 
lysts last week, CA President 
and Chief Operating Officer Sanjay Ku- 
mar said the Islandia, N-Y.-based com- 
pany expected to earn between Il and 16 
cents per share in its first fiscal quarter 
ended June 30, lower than the 55 cents 
predicted by a First Call/Thomson Fi- 
nancial survey of Wall Street analysts. 

In morning trading July 5, the day af- 


Highs and Lows | 





After announcing shortfalls in their | 
first-quarter earnings, Computer 
Associates and BMC saw their shares | 
fall drastically July 5: 


Computer Associates 


nich: 951.13 | 

LOW: | 

BMC: | | 
| 


Hist: PSO.OO 


LOW: 


INDUSTRY 
ALMANAC 


ter CA [NYSE:CA] first announced the 
expected shortfall, the company’s stock 
price at one point fell 45% from $51.13 
per share to $28.50, a new 52-week low. 
Paul Rodriguez, managing director of 
C.E. Unterberg, Towbin in New York, 
says CA’s revenue shortfall resulted in 
part from IBM’s [NYSE:IBM] produc- 
tion cycle. “IBM has postponed ship 
ping the G7 mainframe computer until 
late this year or early next” because of a 





change in its pricing structure, Ro- 
driguez says. “IBM is thinking 
about charging for what you 
use, so customers are waiting 
to see what the [pricing] is.” 

On July 5, business software 
maker BMC [Nasdaq:BMCS] in Hous- 
ton also said its profit for its first quar- 
ter ended June 30 would fall short of an- 
alysts’ predictions. In a statement, BMC 
said it expected its net earnings to 
come in between $47 million and $51 
million, with per-share earnings of 18 to 
21 cents. Wall Street analysts had pre- 
dicted 46 cents per share. 

“We experienced weakness in our 
mainframe business at quarter end,” 
BMC Chairman, President and CEO 
Max Watson said in a statement. “We 
attribute the shortfall in mainframe li- 
cense revenues to a lack of a sufficient 
number of customers committing to 
enterprise license transactions.” 

After the announcement, BMC’s 
stock price tumbled 38% to a new 52- 
week low of $22 per share after starting 
the day at $35.50. 

“We believe the mainframe weakness 
will persist into the fall, and possibly 
into [December], when G7 moves into 
full swing,” says Christopher Shilakes, 
an analyst at Merrill Lynch & Co. in 
New York. “We think [CA’s and BMC’s] 
stocks will likely remain depressed.” D 
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Pensi CIO 


tapped their technology chiefs 

to become CEOs of their own 
dot-com spin-offs. 

So far, Schuckenbrock, 40, 

CEO and 

chief operating officer slots at 

Internet 


has been offered 


several start-ups, as 
well as key positions at some 
technology vendor companies. 

“The options are fabulous,” 
Schuckenbrock said last week 
in an exclusive interview with 
Computerworld. But he _ re- 
mains undecided. For now, he 
plans to spend time with his 
five children, including new- 
born twins. 

He does know that he does- 
n’t want another CIO stint. In- 
stead, he wants to follow his 
“passion for e-commerce.” 
watched the Internet 
explode around me,” he said. 
Now that the 
models he devised for PepsiCo 
are in place, he said the time is 
right to leave, even if it means a 
gap in employment. 

In an internal memo circu- 
lated to top executives, Pepsi- 
Co Chief Financial Officer In- 
dra Nooyi described Schuck- 
enbrock as an “exemplary 
leader who has brought a high 


“T’ve 


new business 


level of energy and enthusiasm 
to this job that all of us will 
sorely miss.” 

PepsiCo hasn’t named a CIO 
to replace Schuckenbrock. But 
in late May, it announced that 
Shauna King, a longtime Pepsi- 
Co operations executive, would 
become president of the Schu- 
ckenbrock-created PepsiCo Bus- 
iness Solutions Group (PBSG). 
Schuckenbrock’s last official 
day on the job was June 30, but 
he agreed to stay on for an un- 
determined time to help King’s 
transition into her new role. 

Since moving to PepsiCo’s 
Purchase, N.Y., headquarters in 
1998 from the company’s Dallas- 
based Frito-Lay Inc. subsidiary, 
Schuckenbrock formed PBSG, 
PepsiCo’s year-old shared IT 
services unit. PBSG is the Dal- 


las-based home to the bulk of 


PepsiCo’s 1,550 IT employees. 
He was also at the forefront 
of a massive $129 million over- 
haul of the company’s IT infra- 
structure, which is at the cen- 


ter of a sweeping PepsiCo busi- 
the 


ness initiative known as 
Power of One” 

The new infrastructure con- 
sists of a series of data marts 
that contain common defini- 
tions and systems for all prod 
uct, sales and customer data 
across divisions. Because all 
three PepsiCo companies — 
PepsiCo, Tropicana Products 
Inc. and Frito-Lay — now have 
access to the same data, they 
can offer merchandising incen- 
tives and better service to their 
largest joint customers, such as 
Wal-Mart Stores Inc. 

“Pepsi is the undisputed cat 
egory leader in snacks, and 
they want people eating Tos- 
titos with Pepsi, not Coke. 
This 
their ‘Power of One’ solves,” 
said Marc Greenberg, an in- 
dustry analyst at Paine Webber 


is the whole issue that 


Inc. in New York. “In terms of 


Continued from page 1 


Merck 


world will attend a training ses- 


sion on these standards, many of 


which refer to proper workplace 
communications. 

Companies of all sizes are 
wrestling with the issue of em- 
ployee privacy vs. their own li- 
ability for employees’ online 
activity, experts said. 

“I don’t think Merck is alone 
in this,” said Lauren Haywood, 


acting president and CEO of 


EMA, formerly the Electronic 
Messaging Association, in Ar- 
lington, Va. When developing a 
policy, Haywood said, compa- 


nies should involve all levels of 


employees so that it’s practical 
and manageable. 

Jeff Uslan, manager of infor- 
mation protection at Holly- 
wood-based Twentieth Centu- 
ry Fox, said he has to deal with 
thorny intellectual property is- 
sues that require close scrutiny 
of employee communications. 
In some circumstances, inap- 
propriate language is difficult 
to monitor, he said. 

For employees working on a 
film treatment, language that 
would otherwise be inappro- 
priate is necessarily transmit- 
ted via e-mail, Uslan explained. 

“We're not concerned about 


NEWS 


IT, they clearly get it.” 

But Greenberg said he does 
n’t expect Schuckenbrock’s de- 
parture to shake PepsiCo off- 
track from its plans to roll out 
the same universal data report- 
ing to its smaller customers, 
such as convenience stores. 

“A key person like this leav- 
ing has got to hurt, but this is 
an [IT] organization with a 
very solid bench,” he said. 

But 


where it is today wasn’t exactly 


getting PepsiCo to 
a frictionless process, accord- 
ing to Frito-Lay North America 
CIO Tom Nealon, who has 
worked closely with Schuck- 
enbrock 
Especially challenging for 
CIOs was the 


shared IT ser- 


the divisional 
creation of a 
vices group, W hich essentially 
took over much of each CIO's 
n. 


previous domai 
h 


‘Suddenly, three-fifths of the 


the employee who goes out on 
[his] lunch hour and goes on 
eBay or sends a dozen e-mails 
with baby photos to friends,” 
Uslan said. 

Dallas attorney B. J. Thomas, 
who specializes in computer 
law, said that, as counsel for 
the city of Cleveland, Texas, 
her rule of thumb is that e-mail 
is a tool like any other. 

“Any policy can be violated 
by the use of another tool as 
Thomas said. “In munic- 
[the idea is]: Don’t 


well,” 
ipal law, 
have a policy unless you can 


Legal Precedents 


{IT] organization didn’t report 
to them Nealon 


said. “But for me personally 


anymore, 


the way it panned out has been 
incredibly positive.” I’m not 
worried about help desk ser 
vice-level agreements or ac- 
counts receivable. I worry 
about supply-chain issues and 
the implications of the Inter 
net. It’s been very liberating.” 

Adopting shared IT services 
has also worked out well for 
PepsiCo, which estimates it 
will save $54 million per year 
under the arrangement. On 
that schedule, it should recoup 
its $129 million IT investment 
in three to five years. 

As for Schuckenbrock, he 
said he 


a successful starting pitcher 


feels the same way 
might as he turns the ball over 
to a closer in midgame. “It’s 
been a great game, and we're 
up,” he said. “It feels great.” D 


enforce it, and if you enforce it, 
enforce it uniformly.” 

Thomas and Uslan both said 
red flags on improper e-mail 
and Internet use don’t usually 
come up unless an employee 
isn’t performing satisfactorily. 

“People think it’s a lot more 
private than it 
Thomas said. 

Haywood said she agreed 
“Anybody should understand 
that they should never put any 
thing in an e-mail that they 
don’t want someone 


read,” she said. D 


really is,” 


eise to 


Cases relevant to e-mail privacy in the workplace: 


United States vs. Baker, 1997 

6th Circuit Court of Appeals, Cincinnati 

> Dismissed an indictment against a University of Michigan student charged 
with the interstate communication of serious threats after posting a sexually 
violent story on the Internet. The Sixth Circuit ruled that a reasonable person 
would not conclude that the messages were intended to inflict bodily harm 


or achieve a goal through intimidation. 


Smyth vs. Pillsbury, 1996 


US. District Court, Philadelphia 


» “The company’s interest in preventing inappropriate and unprofessional 
comments or even illegal activity over its e-mail system outweighs any 
privacy interest the employee may have in those comments.” 


Bourke vs. Nissan Corp., 1991 


California Court of Appeals 


> Dismissed a suit by two employees who had allegedly exchanged inappropri- 
ate e-mails on the grounds that they had agreed to a company policy that e-mail 


be used for business purposes only. 
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HP Aims to 
Improve 


Software 
Distribution 


BY SAMI LAIS 

Che wooing of top informatior 
technology and business man 
Hewlett-Packard 


continued last week w 


agers by 
announcement that it 
offer enterprise-level soft 
distribution throu 
liance with Novad 
Emeryville, Calif 
HP’s equity investment 
Novadigm amounts to 5% own 
ership, said Novadigm CEO Al 
bion Fitzgerald. Technology 
sharing between the two firn 
will let Novadigm’s Rac 
ware distribution tool 
digital data 


OpenView software, he said 


asset with 
The two companies will de- 


velop a migration path for 
firms using HP’s software dis 
tribution tools to upgrade to 
Radia, said Chuck Smith, 
eral manager for OpenV 
desktop and software manage 
ment operations. 
HP’s tool, Desktop Adn 
which 
Symantec 


trator, was acqui 


from Corp 
scalable to the tens 

sands of desktops” th 
enterprises need, 

Mendoza, an analyst at 
national Data Corp. in Fram- 
ingham, Mass. 

Top managers usually con- 
cern themselves with end-to- 
end management, whereas IT 
managers focus on managing 
their departments and on the 
tools that help them do it, 
Mendoza said. 

For Karole Johns, director of 
end-user support for the fi 
nancial software development 
Thomson Financial 
Services in Rockville, Md 
HP’s Desktop Administrator 
wasn’t in the running. With 
more than 1,000 local, remote 
and mobile users, integration 
with asset management soft- 


group at 


ware was as important as scal- 
ability, she said. D 
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VER NOTICE HOW, every few months, some high-profile 
Web site forgets to pay its domain-name registration fee 
and loses its connection to the Net? In June, it was Wall 
Street’s J. P. Morgan & Co., whose site disappeared after 
someone forgot to pay the renewal fee for Jpmorgan.com. 


Last December, it was Microsoft’s Hotmail free e-mail service that 
went down on Christmas Eve for the same reason. Morgan ponied 
up the renewal fee itself to get back online; in the Hotmail case, a 

generous Linux consultant kicked in the $35 to restart the service. 


Domain-name deadbeats are so common these days that Network 
Solutions Inc. is auctioning off a batch of domain names that cus- 
tomers registered for but didn’t pay for. (Contrary to some news- 


paper reports late last month, NSI didn’t just 
send out pay-by-Wednesday-or-get-auctioned 
notices. The company says it has been dunning 
those customers for months.) 

And it’s not just unpaid domain-name bills 
that can get businesses into trouble. Software li- 
cense fees, bills from Internet 
service providers and application 
service providers — if they don’t 
get paid, a department or a whole 
business could be shut down 
overnight. 

And too often, they don’t get 
paid. A bill just falls between the 
cracks. Maybe the guy who used 
to pay it changed jobs. Or the 
company moved. Or e-mail ad- 
dresses changed. Or everybody 
thinks another department is 
supposed to pay it. Whatever the 
reason, the result is a mess — or 
worse. 

Let’s face it: It’s easy to forget 
about some of these Web-related 
bills. A domain name costs be- 
tween $15 and $35 per year — 
wildly out of proportion with its 
importance to your business. 

And while Web server licenses 
may cost more, sometimes it’s 
hard to figure out exactly who’s 
supposed to cut the check — IT? 
A user department? A business 
partner? Any confusion will just 
get worse as you get deeper into 
business-to-business e-commerce. 

Worse still, under UCITA, the Uniform Com- 
puter Information Transactions Act that has al- 
ready passed several state legislatures, software 
vendors can build an “automatic restraint” into 
their products that disables the software once 
the license expires. Forget to pay that bill and 
the software may simply stop working. And if it 


Delegate a 
crew to 
monitor all 
Web site 
payables. 


stops working, users won't turn to accounts 
payable. They'll point the finger at IT. 

So what can we do to make sure things keep 
working? Never mind tying a string around 
your finger. Just make a list. 

Make a list of all those fees and licenses and 
the dates they’ll come due. Inter- 
net service provider and applica- 
tion service provider contracts, 
domain-name registrations, soft- 
ware licenses — hunt them all 
down, especially the ones IT isn’t 
responsible for paying. 

Then choose a few people to 
monitor and maintain the list. 
Their job will be keeping the list 
updated, reminding the bill pay- 
ers when the due dates get close 
and warning management if a 
user department or business part- 
ner seems to be letting it slide. 

And then create a policy — a 
clear, unambiguous set of rules 
for what should be done and 
when. You'll need your upper 
management’s support for this, 
because you'll have to develop 
the policy with other depart- 
ments and divisions, and maybe 
even other companies. 

But it’ll probably take longer to 
hammer out that policy than to 
inventory all the bills to pay. The 
politics may get ugly. The negoti- 
ations could get painful. 

So first, make that list. Start making it today. 

Because if your site or your software shuts 
down because a bill isn’t paid, no one will for- 
get whom to blame. DB 


Hayes, Computerworld’s staff columnist, has 
covered IT for more than 20 years. His e-mail 
address is frank_hayes@computerworld.com. 


IT’S GO/NO-GO decision time 
for this major administration sys- 
tem project, and the CIO, pro- 
grammers, users and senior ex- 
ecutives are in a meeting hag- 
gling over whether to move the 
new code into production. The 
users aren't happy with the test 
results - they want a delay until 
problems are fixed. Finally, the 
ClO shuts down the discussion, 
declaring, “We need to move 
this code into production if you 
want it fixed. That's where we 
have the controls!” 


UNCLEAR ON THE CONCEPT 

| During a performance review, 

| this developer pilot fish grouses 
about how stable the systems 
are - they don't offer any op- 
portunities for debugging or 
other problem-solving. Her 
manager suggests a solution: 

; Maybe the fish could introduce 
| her own “bugs” into the system 
and then work on solving the 

problem 


HE GETS IT Senior IT pilot fish 
is looking over some mainframe 
JCL code that seems to have 

unnecessary statements - noth- 
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ing that will cause problems, but 
they're clearly superfluous. He 
asks the junior pilot fish who's 
maintaining the code, “Don't you 
understand this?” Replies junior, 
“If | took the time to understand 
everything | did, I'd never get 
anything done!” 


MANAGEMENT PILOT FISH 
at a business-to-business Inter- 
net start-up reports the following 
conversation with a local venture 
capitalist: “We really like your 
plan. It's easily the best B-to-B 
plan we have seen.” “Great,” 
says the fish. “However, before 
we would feel comfortable in- 
vesting, we would like you to line 
up a couple of industry players 
and get investments from them,” 
says the VC. “OX, but if we got 
the industry players to invest, 
why would we need a VC?” asks 
the fish. The VC replies, “You 
know, that’s a very good 

point 


Make your point: sharky@ 
computerworld.com. /f your 
story prints, you get a sharp 
Shark T-shirt. And get more daily 
at computerworld.com/sharky. 


The 5th Wave 


Ovi 


“They both traveled a lot and were big 


Internet users. Finally, three years 
and. two mademe later, they byoke up 
due to msufficientt bandwidth" 


E-mail richtennant@ 
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What do you want the Internet to be? 


og 


And what a world it’s going to be, Carlos. To help us get there, we've developed Nortel Networks™ 


internet 


relephony Succession™ Internet Telephony solutions. This evolutionary portfolio has been designed 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


to the highest standards of quality by the company with proven reliability. It enables 


businesses to communicate and collaborate using high-performance networks and applications N RT - L 
that leverage the new, high-performance Internet. And creates avenues of opportunity — both 


social and economic — that know no boundaries. So come together, right now with Nortel NETWORKS 


Networks. And make the Internet whatever you want it to be. nortelnetworks.com How the world shares ideas 





iInTRODUCING THE E-BUSINESS server 


mare MAINFRAME 


Our goal: create the ideal server for 
big e-business. A server so tough it 
would stand up to the heaviest loads. 
So rock-solid reliable you could be open 

. for e-business round-the-clock. In short, 
a\server with the best qualities of a 
mainframe.\Result? The Unisys e-@ction 
Enterprise Server ES7000. 

_ But while it’s a lot like heavy metal, our 
ES7000 is light years ahead of anything 
else out there) It allows workloads to 


be partitioned over 32 

Intel® Pentium® Ill Xeon 

processors. And it can 

run both Microsoft 

Windows® 2000 and pentiume/// 

UNIX at the same time. __X@ONn. | 
The Unisys e-@ction 

Enterprise Server ES7000. The kind of 

mainframe-class e-business server 

you'd expect from the people who 

invented the mainframe in the first place. 

Wwww.unisys.com/ent 


UNISYS 


We eat, sleep and drink this stuff. 





